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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tux Congress of Munchengratz was only preliminary to one of 
graver character, about to be held in Vienna. The precise time 
when it will be opened is not ascertained; but some of the 
Ministers have already arrived, and others are on their way. 
Among the former, is the Envoy of the King of HoLLanp, Baron 
VersTtoLK Von Soe.en; and it is remarkable that he had 
hardly made his appearance in Vienna, before the Belgian Minister 
teok his departure. Moreover, the Belgian Minister at Berlin is 
also on his road home. Nothing has transpired respecting the 
immediate cause of these proceedings; but it may be inferred 
that they point to measures hostile to the only Revolutionary 
Government in Germany. The Austrian and Prussian Minis- 
ters still remain at Brussels: how much longer they will be per- 
mitted to stay there, depends upon the stock of patience under 
insult with which Lzororp and his Chambers are gifted. If it 
be, a3 we suspect, that this stock is exceedingly small, the spies 
of Despotism—for now they can scarcely be looked upon as pos- 
sessing any other character—will receive their dismission im- 
mediately. 

If we had no other circumstances than those just mentioned, to 
guide our conjectures respecting the turn which the deliberations at 
the Vienna Congress are.about to take, we should be at little loss 
as to their real object. It is easy to discern that fresh schemes are 
hatching for the repression of Liberal opinions and the consolida- 
tion of Despotic power. It is a question, however, how far these 
schemes extend. The Times says— 

‘* Not satisfied with what has been done already against the rights of the 
Constitutional states, the Conferences, under the direction of Prince Metternich, 
at Vienna, will endeavour further to extend the tyrrany of the Diet, and to or- 
oy the military means of its intervention. The stipulations adopted at the 
late Congress of Despots in Bohemia, against what they call Propagandism, 
will thus first be tried in Germany, asin corpore vili ; and if the attempt suc- 
ceeds, the Despotic experiment will be extended with new confidence to a wider 
range of Europe. Happily, however, Europe will be prepared for resistance. 
Its states will know. where to look for protection, so long as the alliance of 
Continental ‘Despots is balanced by the Liberal alliance of France and England ; 
and the first act of invasion on the sovereign rights of any German principality, 
to whose rights we are guarantees, must be met by a prompt energy of inter- 
ference.” 

The substance of the resolutions promulgated by the German 
Diet in June 1832, must be in the recollection of our readers. The 
freedom of the press was utterly abolished in those states where it 
Partially existed; the publication of the debates in the Represen- 
tative Assemblies was prohibited ; public meetings for the discus- 
sion of grievances were forbidden ; and, to crown all, the right of 
the various legislative bodies to refuse or curtail the supplies de- 
manded by their respective Sovereigns, was declared to be uncon- 
stitutional and rebellious. But the Legislatures ofall the States, 
where the forms of a Constitutional Government exist,—those of 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Electoral Hesse, 
and Nassau,—have met and protested against the doctrines con- 
tained in the resolutions of the Diet. The Sovereigns, on the 
other hand, have acted like the subservient tools of Austria and 
Prussia; and have dismissed the Assemblies without any promise 
of satisfaction or redress. The question therefore now to be decided 
is, whéther the Kings or their subjects shall yield; and it is pre- 
sumed that the discussions at Viewna will have reference to the 
most effectual means of giving the victory to the former,—in other 
words, to the most eligible plan for establishing military despo- 
tism in all the German States, at present nominally free. The 
Times says that Europe is prepared for resistance, and that an in- 
vasion of those rights to whose integrity we are guarantees must 

met by a prompt energy of interference. This is fine language: 
but we were guarantees to the treaty of Vienna, by which a cer- 
tain degree of independence was secured to Poland; and what was 
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our guarantee worth? Just as much as the indorsement of a 
bankrupt on a protested bill of exchange. No—the Germans 
must depend upon their own swords for the conquest of freedom. 
The inhabitants of the Constitutional States amount in number to 
some millions: let them combine together and work out their own 
salvation. 


We mentioned in a part of our impression last week, that ships 
of war were fitting out at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, 
and that our fleet in the Mediterranean was to be reinforced with 
ten sail of the line. The French Government are also on the alert, 
and the dockyards at Toulon are full of bustle and preparation.’ 
These measures are intended to demonstrate, to the dissatisfaction 
of the Russian Autocrat, that France and England are determined 
to oppose the projected seizure and dismemberment of the Turkish 
empire. How far they will answer the purpose, and prevent the 
necessity of actual warfare, remains to be seen. A contest with 
Russia on the shores of the Black Sea would be bloody. and expen- 
sive ; and yet if the Czar persists in the designs imputed to him, 
strong arguments for its necessity might be urged. The Times 
suggests a cheap mode of doing the work ; and thinks that the 
vigorous old Pacha of Egypt would be just the man for the job. 

*¢ The newly-created empire of Mehemet Ali is a mighty engine of defence 
against Russia, which it would be utter madness in Great Britain to repel 
from her, or superciliously to despise. Mehemet has 100,000 brave and 
disciplined soldiers, under an able chief; a good fleet; an unobstructed path to 
the Kristie shore of the Bosphorus; and would, if seated on the throne of Con- 
stantinople, present a different front to Czar Nicholas from that of the unfortu- 
nate nad ievedesnably fallen Mahmoud. Mehemet Ali is attached to England ; 
he knows that her interests and policy are far from irreconcilable to his own ; 
he has long courted her countenance and friendship ; and William the Fourth’s 
Ministers lon but to speak the word, which will rivet the Egyptian conqueror , 
to this country.” 

Upon this the Courter remarks, that it would not be consistent 
with good faith to stir up a rebellion against the Sultan, with whom 
we profess to be on terms of amity; and that this would be pre- 
cisely imitating the intrigues we condemn in Russia. The obser- 
vation is just—that must be allowed—but verily the temptation in 
our way is great. Those, at least, who justified the seizure of 
the Danish fleet in the late war, would be precluded from con- 
demning the questionable measure of placing Constantinople in 
treacherous, but to us, of necessity, friendly hands. 


The French Councils of Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures, have been sitting at Paris for the last-fortnight, for the pur- 
pose of discussing certain projected alterations in the existing tariff 
of duties on cotton, wool, iron, coal, and cattle. The three Coun- 
cils, after having separately considered the proposed measures, 
met together, and decided that only a very trifling diminution on 
the existing import-duties should be recommended. The manu- 
facturing and agricultural interests proved too strong for their 
more enlightened antagonists. Still itis evident, that Free Trade 
principles are making progress in France. Almost a!l the Paris 
journals advocate their adoption. The principal exceptioa is the 
organ of Carlism, the Gazette de France; whose competency .to 
discuss the question may be inferred from its account of Mr. 
Huskisson, the most noted of modern advocates for free trade. 
The Gazette calls him “ Lord Hutchinson ;” says that his house 
was pillaged by a mob of silk-weavers, who burnt him in effigy ; 
and that he was a “victim ¢mmolated to industry by a steam- 
horse on the Manchester railway.” 

The Belgian Government have despatched a commission to 
Paris to negotiate a relaxation of the frontier duties of the two 
kingdoms. 

The diplomatists at present in Paris have divided themselves ° 
into distinct cliques: the Ministers of the Despotic Powers muster 
at the residence of Pozzo p1 Bornco—those of the Free Govern- 
ments at Lord GRANVILLE's or TALLEYRAND's. Mr. RotuscHILp 
visits them bo.h—the per shents are of no politics, or all. 

A considerable portion of the French journals is filled with de- 
tails of the trial of twenty-five persons, who are charged with 
having conspired to revolutionize the Government at the last 
July celebration of the Three Days. The conspirators are all men 
of little note; except M. Raspait, who has distinguished himself 
asachemist. The prosecution appears to have been got up ina 
slovenly and even indecent manner: the witnesses are generally 
Police spies, whose evidence has been discredited on former trials ; 
and unfair garbled selections have been made from the papers. of 
the accused. The trial is conducted in a manner which seems 
strange indeed to Englishmen. The prisoners indulge themselves 
in attacking and ridiculing the President of the Court; who has 
no power to repress the indecency, but bandies, abuse with them 
like a counsellor at the Old Builey Sessions. ‘Thé periétal ex-. 
pectation is that all the prisoners will be quitted, ip consequence 
of the wretched ‘character of the wit s who ‘speak again 
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| gain no credit by 
this proceeding, whatever may, be its result. 
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The negotiations in Portugal are still carried on,—with what 
prospect of a satisfattory issue, is extremely uncertain. The, 
accounts of the state of public feeling in Lisbon are, as usual, con- 
tradictory. Some assert that Pepro and his Ministers are able 
and popular; and that the Duke of Patme.LLa and his supporters, 
both native and foreign, are mere intriguers, destitute alike of 
loyalty and influence. On the other hand, the evident indisposi- 
tion of the great body of the nation to take part with Pepro is 
attributed to want of confidence in his present Ministers, and to 
the absence of PaLmMEL.a from his councils, We have no means 
of ascertaining on which side the balance of truth lies. 





The North of Spain is still traversed by bands of insurrectionary 
Guerillas ; but the latest accounts confirm the previous statements 
ef the suppression of the rebellion on all important points. 
Merino is still, and is likely to remain, at large. 

The Duke of San Fernanpo, the reported successor of ZEA 
Bermupez, has arrived at Madrid: he was welcomed heartily by 
@ numerous procession of Liberals, who went out to meet him. 

General Ropit, the Captain-General of Estremadura, has 
efossed the Portuguese frontier, at the head of a considerable force, 
ip search of Don Cantos; whom he almost surprised at Miranda, 
and compelled to fly precipitately to Chaves. General Moritio 
at the same time advanced as far as Braganza, but was equally 
unsuccessful. These unexpected acts of vigour are supposed to 
have been determined on by Zea BeRmupez in the hope of 
gaining a little popularity with the Liberals. We perceive that 
the Morning Post treats this violation of the Portuguese territory 
as one which the British Government is bound by treaty to resent: 
but there is every probability that the step was taken in accord 
ance with, perhaps at the suggestion of, the lawful Sovereign of 
Portugal, whose rights we have acknowledged. That portion of 
Portugal, which the Spaniards have invaded, our Government 
considers in a state of rebellion, and therefore not under its pro- 
tection. 





Since the affairs of Spain have become so interesting, we have more 
than once felt the want of some precise ‘information as to the actual 
state of the army in that country—of its numbers and discipline, and 
the political opinions prevalent in its ranks. This deficiency has been 
in a measure supplied by an interesting article in the Number of the 
Revue Miiitaire Belge for the present month. Its author is the noted 
General Van Haven; who, it may be presumed, is pretty well quali- 
fied to write on the subject. He states the sum total of the Spanish 
army at 90,000 men. Of these, however, 30,000 are militia. The 
Royal Guard consists of 2,052 foot soldiers, and 2,240 heavy-armed 
euirassiers and lancers, besides a train of artillery. Thecavalry hardly 
exceeds 4,000 men, and the whole artillery force is about 8,500. The 
remainder consists of troops of the line and unattached companies. 
General Van Haven deducts at least one-eighth from the entire avail- 
able force for the men employed in the service of the officers, and 
other unwarlike occupations. The number of staff officers is prodi- 
gious—no less than 530 ; among whom the name of the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON is conspicuous, though we may look in vain for the names 
of Mina or QuiroGa. 

The infantry is in a state of excellent discipline, owing to the admi- 
nistration of General LLanpeER: the cavalry, on the contrary, is ina 
wretched condition—thanks to the indolence and fanaticism of the old 
General Battasteros. The staff does not contain more than five or six 
officers possessing energy and talent, out of the 530. These exceptions are 
Amani.vas, LLANDER, VALDEZ, MortLto, Espateta, and ANGLONA ; 
all of whom, except VaLpeEz, learned the art of war under WELLING- 
TON, in the campaigns of 1812, 13, and 14. SaarsrrE_p is represented 
as being subject to attacks of “ the spleen,” which render him almost 
intolerable to his officers. When suffering under this complaint, he 
locks himself up in his chamber, and keeps a pistol ready loaded on a 
table near him, ready to shoot any one daring or ignorant enough to 
break in upon his privacy. FrRemrE, Quresapa, and Castanos have 
become too old for hard service. 

The troops in general may be: depended upon for loyalty to the 
Queen, as long as they are commanded by their present officers. They 
all look forward to better times for their country; and, as they deem 
the present state of affairs not likely to last, care little for the political 
predelictions of Zea BErMuUDEZz. 

With respect to the feeling of the people, as distinguished from that 
of the army, General Van HAteEN says, that there are only two parties 
in Spain—the Liberal and the Carlist; the former comprising in its 
ranks the majority of the nobility, almost all the Constitutionalists, the 
majority of the ancient Josephinos, the merchants, and the industrious 
classes. These latter could furnish a national guard of 100,000 men. 

The Carlist party consists, first, of the beneficed Clergy ; the best- 
informed and most thorough men of the world to be found in the sacred 
profession in any country: theynever act except as a deliberative body. 
Secondly, the Monks; who are divided into two classes, the admi- 
mistrative, and the active; the latter comprising the healthy and vigo- 
wous. Thirdly, the great body of the peasantry. This party is very 
eompact, and moves along with a single view to the preservation of its 
revenue. It can muster an army of Monks of no less than 50,000; and 


if necessary, even that number might be doubled, from the ranks of 


ceiving a share of the income collected\ ftom various sources by the 
- This income is.estimated apabout five millions and a quarter 
sterling. 
The army of Monks has two chiefs, One.is the General of the 
Franciscans ; anenergetic, plausible man, who is # kind of Secretary at 
War. Meninois “ the man of action ;” and takes his commands from 
head-quarters. He has the privilege of entering the nunneries ; where 
every thing is prepared for his reception, when out on any expedition. 
He generally receives his orders at some distance from his camp; which 
he leaves for that purpose in the night, accompanied by an old servant 
of very Quixotic appearance. Every three or four leagues there is sure 
to be aconvent; and Merino judges from'the peculiar mode in which 
the clock is illuminated, whether he is to stop there or proceed. 
The Clergy had decided, some time before the death of Ferprnanp, 
what part to take when that event should happen. They had resolved 
to use all their influence at Court for the establishment of a Juste 
Milieu system. Zea. Bermupez is their tool; and should he resist 
their orders, would at once be prostrated, 
The insurrection of the Basque proyinces arose from a dread of 
losing certain peculiar privileges, rather than from any wish to change 
the Government and dethrone the Queen. 
Such are the opinions of General Van Haten; which, if not 
implicitly to be relied upon, are at least well worthy of attention. 





Che Caurt. 

Tue King and Queen have determined to spend the Christmas 
holydays at Brighton; where they both continue in the enjoyment of 
excellent health, riding out every fine morning, and giving select 
dinner-parties every evening. 

Among the company who have lately been honoured with invitations 
to the Palace, are Baron Vaughan and Mr. Justice Gaselee (on their 
way to open the Assizes at Lewes), the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis 
of Douglas, the Duke and Dutchess of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Conyngham, Colonel Wood, Mr. and Miss Hoare, and Sir J. and 
Lady Fraser. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester and the Princess Augusta, who are 
both on a visit to their Majesties, frequently ride out together in 
the neighbourhood of Brighton. . 

The Duke of Gloucester arrived at Bagshot Park on Saturday, from 
a visit to Mr. Pearse of Chilton Lodge, Berkshire. 

On Monday, the Dutchess of Kent entertained a party at dinner, at 
the Palace, Kensington. Favourable accounts have been received from 
Hanover of the health of the Dutchess of Cambridge and the young 
Princess, 





HONOURS, &c. 
From tae Lonnon Gazerre. 

Wurrenatt, 12th December 1833.—The King has been pleased to give and grant 
unto Francis Lyrre.rron Horyoake, of Studley Castle, in the county of Warwick, 
and of Ribston Hall, in the county of York, Esq. his Majesty's Royal licence and 
authority that he and his issue may (in order to eviuce their siucere and affectionate 
regard for the memory of the late Sir Harry James Goopricke, of Ribston Hall 
aforesaid, Bart. deceased) henceforth assume and use the surname of Goopricks, in 
addition to, and after, that of Hotyoake; and also bear the arms of Gooprickz, 
quarterly with those of HonyoaKe. 





Che Mictropatis, 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, at which the 
subject of the mode of giving information to the Corporation Com- 
missioners was taken into consideration, and formed an animated topic 
of debate. Mr. Dillon, Mr. Stevens, Mr. R. Taylor, and others, 
members of the Court, objected to the examination, in the first instance, 
of witnesses before the Commissioners, who were not the authorized 
officers of the Corporation; and Mr. Stevens moved resolutions to the 
effect of giving to the Commissioners the most ample information, 
both oral and documentary, through the officers of the Corporation. 
The Recorder strongly objected to the proposition, that he should give 
evidence or information at the same time that he was under the sacred 
obligation of an oath to secrecy, He referred to his judicial functions 
in giving his opinions ; and contended that it was not in the power of 
the Court to release the officers of the Corporation from the obligation 
of the oath they had taken. The resolutions were then amended, by 
“excepting the Recorder, the Common Sergeant, and the Judge of the 
Sheriff’s Court; and were carried with only two dissentients. 


The Corporation Commissioners opened their court of inquiry in 
the Guildhall on Monday. A platform was erected at the upper end 
of the Hall, upon which Mr. Blackburne, Mr. Drinkwater, Mr. Ellis, 
and Sir Francis Palgrave, took their seats; Mr. Joseph Parkes was 
also in attendance as Secretary. Mr. Blackburne stated the nature 
and objects of the Commission; and his belief that the City of Lon- 
don would perceive it to be a matter of duty to afford the Commissioners 
the fullest information. He understood that some difficulty had arisen 
respecting the clause in the Commission authorizing the examination 
of witnesses upon oath, but the Commissioners had not the slightest wish 
to administer the oath, being convinced that no person would state any- 
thing to them but the truth. The greater part of the first day was 
spent in receiving evidence of the City boundaries ; and the officers 
holding places under the Corporation. Mr. Richard Taylor and Mr. 
Charles Pearson were present, and took an active part in the discus- 
sion. The subject of the election of corporate officers occupied the 
Court on Tuesday, but no facts of public interest were elicited. On 
Wednesday, evidence was given relative to the mode of electing Alder- 
men, Common Councilmen, and the legal officers of the City, the Re- 
corder, Common Sergeant, &c. It appeared that of the four City pleaders, 
two are elected by the Common Council, and two obtain their offices 
by purchase—the price being something under 1,500/. The Court did 
not sit on Thursday. Yesterday, Mr. Scales made his appearance, 
and offered to give evidence as to the election of Aldermen; but was 
informed that this branch of the inquiry had been closed for the present ; 
but Mr. Scales should be heard afterwards, and he was desired to bring 
all his papers. Mr. Woodthorpe, the. Town- Clerk, then proceeded to 
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Sheriff's Court, &c., in continuation of the evidence given on Wed- 
nesday.* The Court at its rising adjournéd to Monday week. 

Mr. Michael Scales has addressed a leter to the electors of Port- 
soken Ward, warning them against committing any.act which would 
seem to justify the appointment of Mr. Johnson as their Alderman at 
an approaching Wardmoie, to be held-in compliance with a precept 
issued by the Lord Mayor. Mr. Scales concludes his letter with com- 
paring the London Aldermen to the “oaf who waited upon the banks 
of the Thames until it ran dry, to enable him to walk over ;” and saying 
that, in his opinion, “such an outré collection of ignorance and ille- 
gality as the Court of Aldermen now presents, should be swept from 
the face of the earth, as a blessing to be bestowed on the citizens of 
London.” 

A very numerous meeting of the subscribers to Lloyd's was held on 
Wednesday last, for the purpose of voting on the question “ that the 
Committee should put themselves in communication with the Chair- 
man, to request the withdrawal of Mr. Alderman Thompson’s letter 
of resignation.” An animated discussion took place; in which Alder- 
man Thompson maintained that his office of Vice-President of the 
Sunderland Marine Insurance Company was merely honorary, and did 
not interfere with his duties as Chairman at Lloyd’s. Mr. Gaertthers 
supported the contrary opinion at considerable length. Several other 
gentlemen addressed the meeting, in brief speeches ; and the vote was 
taken by ballot; when there appeared, for deciding the above question 
in the affirmative, 245 to 240. 

The inhabitants of St. Andrew’s Parish, Holborn, held a meeting 
on Monday evening, at which it was resolved to oppose the Rector, 
the Reverend Mr. Beresford, in his attempt to compel the payment of 
tithes; which is said to be contrary to law and custom in that part of 
London. A subscription was opened to defray the expenses of the 
legal proceedings. 

The Governors of the London Hospital held a special meeting on 
Wednesday, for the purpose of electing a surgeon in the room of Sir 
William Blizard, resigned. After some preliminary discussion, it was 
decided that no candidate who had not produced his credentials before 
the House Committee at its last meeting was eligible to the office of 
surgeon. It then appeared, that only one gentleman, Mr. Luke, had 
complied with this regulation ; and he was accordingly balloted for, 
and elected by a majority of 123 to 8. Mr. Smith, a member of the 
House Committee, protested against the legality of the election; but 
the meeting refused to allow his protest to be entered on the minutes. 
The 8th of next month was fixed for the election of an Assistant- 
Surgeon. 

A proposition has been made to the Commissioners of Sewers to 
form a sub-way, or dry sewer, in the new line of street from London 
Bridge, to contain the gas and water mains; on the adoption of which 
they have taken time to consider, and ordered estimates to be prepared 
of the expenses and as to what share the companies supplying the gas 
and water would bear of the same. The object of these sub-ways is to 
avoid the inconvenience of breaking up the streets when the water or 
gas pipes may be out of repair. 

By the annual accounts made up in November of several of the 
savings-banks in the Metropolis, there appears to have been generally 
a large increase of the deposits within the present year. In the bank 
in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, for example, there has been an in- 
crease in deposits and accumulations of interest uncalled for of 29,0001. ; 
while the increase of the last year over the former, and of several pre- 
ceding years, was seldom more than 5,000. or 6,000. in the same institu- 
tion. It is said that the plan of the late act, enabling the savings-hanks 
to grant annuities, is not likely to be acted on by those in London, the 
allowance under that act not being considered adequate to the additional 
trouble and expense incurred ; but it is expected that one or two insti- 
tutions on a large scale, expressly for that purpose, will shortly be 
established in the Metropolis.— Times. 

A dividend of 53 per cent. on East India Stock forgthe half-year 
ending 5th of January next, was declared at the Quarterly Court of 
Proprietors held on Wednesday at the India House. On the same 
day, a petition to the House of Commons, praying for an equalization 
of duty on East and West India sugar, was agreed to. It will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Charles Grant. 

An official notice, sent by order of the Treasury to the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, relative to the payment of the extraordinary ex- 
penses incurred by the Dutch vessels in consequence of the recent em- 
bargo, has just been published; from which it appears, that, contrary 
to the expectations of the owners of the Dutch vessels detained, the 
English Government are determined to enforce payment of the money 
advanced to the owners during the embargo. 

The anniversary meeting of the Smithfield Prize Cattle Club was 
held on Monday evening; Lord Althorp in the chair. The Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Huntingfield, and a numerous assembly of agricul- 
turists from nearly every county in England, and many also from Scot- 
land were present. he prizes were distributed by Lord Althorp ; 
whose health was drunk, as well as the Duke of Richmond’s, with 
much applause. The show of cattle was uncommonly fine, and very 
well attended. 

On Tuesday, a considerable number of master butchers, graziers, and 
salesmen of the Metropolis, met at the Butcher’s Hall in Little East 

Cheap, and passed some resolutions against the removal of the cattle- 
market from Smithfield. It was stated at the meeting, that five mil- 
lions annually changed hands in Smithfield market ; and the attempt to 
remove the market to Islington, and establish public abattoirs, was 
denounced as a mere job. 

A collision is likely to take place between the Faculty and the 
general body of chemists and druggists. The ground of complaint 
against the chemists and druggists is an encroachment by them on the 
province of the general practitioner. The Westminster Medical 
Society have already taken the question up, and are determined, they 
say (although they disclaim being “ levellers”), to take steps to debar 
chemists and druggists from prescribing and practising. The Medical 
Gazette; in commenting on the affair, says—“ That the chemist and 
druggist of this country, who is a mere tradesman, has no more right 
to prescribe medicine than a surgical instrument-maker has to perform 

perations, is a proposition that cannot be disproved ; and without an 


my she hg education, a chemist aud druggist, in presuming to practice, 
is nothing better than any unqualified pretender or quack in the corm- 
munity.” ‘ 





In the Court of King’s Bench, on Wednesday, Mr. S. Derbishite 
was tried on acharge of assault upon Mr. Long Wellesley. An attempt 
was made, by the prosecutor’s counsel, to procure a postponement of 
the trial, on account of Mr. Wellesley’s absence from England ; but'the 
Court refused the application ; and no evidence being given against this 
defendant, he was acquitted. 

An action was brought in the Court of Exchequer, on Wednesday, 
by George Furzey, (the man who was tried and acquitted on a charge 
of stabbing two Policemen at the femous Calthorpe Street meeting) 
against the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, for a libel, contained im 
the following paragraph, which appeared in the Chronicle on the 2let of 
June last. 

“ (From a Correspondent. )—It is confidently stated that Furzey, who has been eom- 
mitted at the late Cold Bath Fields meeting, is clearly identified by a disinterested 
witness as the murderer of the unfortunate Culley. The person alluded to was taken a 
few days since to the prison of Newgate, and selected Furzey from among several other 
prisoners, as being the person whom he had seen give the fatal blow, and he is to appear 
at the trial of the prisoner at the ensuing Old Bailey Sessions to prove the fact,” 

The damages were laid at a thousand pounds. Mr. Charles Phillips 
spoke at length for the plaintiff, and Mr. Platt for the defendant. 

Lord Chief Baron Lyndhurst said—It was admitted that the publication was 
a libel, and that the plaintiff was entitled to a verdict; and, indeed, it would 
have been difficult to have disputed that to charge a man with being identified 
as a murderer was not a libel, and a libel of a gross character. The plaintiff 
says that it was rendered peculiarly grievous to him, because he was under pro- 
secution ; and to circulate it a short time before his trial, was calculated todo him 
great injury in the judgment of that tribunal by whom his guilt or innocence was 
to be decided. This, stripped of all extraneous matter, was the case. 

The Jury, after half an hours’ consultation, returned{a verdict for the 
plaintiff, damages forty pounds, 





Mr. William Mills, who was said to have been inveigled by Captain 
Galor, of the Marquis of Changos West Indiatnan, on board that ves- 
sei for the purpose of carrying him off to Demarara, appeared before 
the Lord Mayor on Monday, and gave a long account of the whole 
transaction ; which, however, did not differ materially from the state- 
ment already published in the Spectator, except in one particular,— 
namely, that he was not put in irons by the Captain. Mr. Mills was 
accompanied by his solicitor, Mr. Browne ; who stated the part which 
he took in the business. ‘The Lord Mayor considered that it was 
quite unnecessary for either gentleman to confirm their statements by 
swearing to them; and they then left the office. 

A poor young Irishwoman, whose husband is confined in the Hos- 
pital on account of a broken leg, complained, on Tuesday, that the offi- 
cers of the parish of Aldgate refused to give her relief in her destitute 
condition. 

Kinnersley, the Beadle of the parish, said to the Lord Mayor, in a compas- 
sionate tone—‘‘ My Lord, I am willing to pass this poor woman and her child 
home to Ireland.” 

The Lord Mayor—‘* What! separate her from her husband ?” 

Kinnersley—“‘ Oh! my Lord, ter husband is in the Hospital.” 

The Lord Mayor—“‘ And so you would console the unfortunate man in the 
Hospital by sending his wife oa child away from him! What rapid marches 
some of us make in humanity!” 

The Irishwoman—“ I don’t wish to go to Ireland, my Lord; I know nobody 
there; I wish to stay with my husband.” 

The Lord Mayor—“ To be sure you do; and you shall stay with him. I 
never heard of a more cruel proposition than that of separating these poor 
people under such circumstances.” 

Kinnersley said he had a painful duty to perform, but he was expected to 
go through with it. Nobody but a parish-officer had any idea of the gross im- 
positions practised. 

The Lord Mayor said that he was quite aware of the ruinous impositions 
carried into effect ; but it could not surely be expected that a poor man with a 
broken leg could support his family without the assistance of the parish. 

He then peremptorily ordered that the woman -and her child should 
be relieved until the husband recovered so far as to be able to resume 
his labours. 


A journeyman tailor was charged at the Marlborough Street Office, 
on Monday, with having assaulted a brother workman. The defendant 
said that he had quarrelled with the complainant, for getting him out 
of work; and that the latter had first struck him, on their road to 
Cook’s Circus, to be sworn in members of the Union. 

Mr. Chambers—“‘ Sworn in? And pray what is the nature of the oath you 
took?” 

The defendant appeared here to recollect himself; and endeavoured to ex- 
plain away the observation, by saying that he meant he was initiated. 

Mr. Chambers then asked the complainant, who was also a newly-elected 
member of the Union, what were the rules he had been required to swear to. 

Complainant—* The rules are not yet printed. There is no oath required to 
be taken, that I am aware of.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘‘ On your oath, was there not a Bible presented to you to 
kiss?” 

Complainant—‘* I did not see any Bible, nor was I required to kiss any book. 
I was blindfolded when first introduced.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘‘ Were there any persons with swords?” 

Complainant—* There might be such things.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘ What was required of you?” 

Complainant—* To maintain the interests of our trade.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘‘I suppose by that was meant that our coats were to be 
made as dear as possible. What was the price you fixed upon for making a coat ?”? 

Complainant—* We did not fix any price. We only agreed that we would 
have 6s. a day for day work.” 

Mr. Chambers—‘‘ Is not one of your rules to this effect—that if a stranger, 
not a member of your Union, is engaged by a master tailor, you will not permit 
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him to work? 

Complainant—“ Yes, it is. The members would not work with any one 
who is not a member of some of the Unions; and it would soon be discovered if 
the applicant was nota member, as all the Unions are in correspondence.” 

Mr. Chambers said, it was quite clear the parties had become members of one 
of those conspiracies which had so extensively spread of late among the work- 
ing classes. 

The defendant was fined 40s. for the assault. 


A destructive fire broke out, on Sunday night, in the stabling of Mr. 
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Horner, Coal Harbour Lane, Camberwell Green; and a strong wind 


blowing from the north-east, the fire communicated to several stacks of 
hay. Three were entirely consumed, aud considerable damage done to 
three others. The horses and coach weresaved. Several of the New 
London fire-engines arrived before eleven from town; and an abundant 

ply of water being obtained, the mansion was saved. The property 
ig. insured in the Sun. No doubt can be entertained but that it was 
the work of an incendiary; as Mr. Horner stated none of his domes- 
tics had been to the stable with a lightsince Saturday night. The 
damage is estimated at 8001. 

The cellars:belonging to the Globe .Wine Vaults, at the corner of 
Great Titchfield Street, were set on fire:on. Tuesday morning. It was 
occasioned by the cellarman taking a lighted candle into the cellar to as- 
certain where a leak had sprung in a large cistern of rum; in an instant 
the rum flew up like gunpowder or gas, and the man was dreadfully 
burnt before he could be extricated. A fireman of the County Fire- 
effice, when the place was filled with fire and smoke, rushed into the 
bar and broke open a desk, from which, at the imminent peril of his 
life, he succeeded in saving three hundred sovereigns. The whole of 
the lower part of the premises (which, as well as the stock, was insured 
in the Sun Fire-office) was destoyed before the fire was extinguished. 

Betwen nine and ten on Sunday night, it was discovered that a 
casket containing jewellery of between five and six hundred pounds 
value had been taken off the toilet-table of Mrs. Lovibond of Manchester 
Square, which had been seen safe a short time before. No one was 
known to have entered or left the house between the time of its being 
seen and the discovery of its loss. The Police were sent for, and an 
examination took place ; but nothing could be elicited from any one to 
give the slightest suspicion as to the guilty party. 

An extensive robbery of jewellery was committed on Thursday weck, 
at the house of Mr. Andrew A. Mieville, Russell Square. The 

family had that evening returned from Brighton; and it is supposed 
that while the servants were unloading the carriage, some person slipped 
unperceived into the house ; and making their way up to the bed. room, 
carried off a quantity of jewellery, consisting of necklaces, brooches, 
gold chains, watches, rings, crosses set with various precious stunes, 
and other articles, to a considerable amount in value. An officer was 
sent for, but all endeavours to trace either the property or the party 
proved unsuccessful. 

Several shopkeepers in Pimlico have lately had their windows 
smashed by discharges from air-guns; but the offenders have not been 
detected. 

‘ A young woman was engaged in cleaning a window on the first floor 
of a house in Earl Street, Edgeware Road, on Thursday morning, when 
her foot slipped, and she fell into the area. She was taken to the hos- 
pital in a dangerous state, having received a severe wound on her head, 
which rendered her insensible. 

Ruth Taylor, the wife of a blacksmith at Blackwall, killed herself 
on Monday, by taking a quantity of oil of vitriol, which had been re- 
eommended to her as a cure for rheumatism. The poor woman died in 
great agony. 

An inquest was held on Thursday, on the body of a man of colour, 
acripple, who was found wandering in the streets on ‘Tuesday morning, 
and conveyed to the Westminster Hospital; where, by direction, of two 
of the nurses, he was placed on a rug before the fire, and on which he 
remained till half-past nine o'clock, when he was found to be dead. He 
was not seen by the resident surgeon until half an hour before this 
event took place;. the nurses having taken upon themselves to act on 
their belief that the man was merely cold and intoxicated, and that it 
was not necessary to disturb the house-surgeon. ‘The case excited 
great interest iri the neighbourhood, and the Secretary of the Hospital 
was in attendance to watch the proceedings. Several witnesses having 
been examined, the Jury returned a verdict, “‘ That the deceased died 
from the want of the common necessaries of life.” A conversation 
followed, as to whether they should accompany their verdict by a vote 
of censure: but it was finally agreed not, as it did not appear that the 
nurses could have had any idea of the actual state of the man, and it was 
in evidence he made no complaint. 

An inquest was held at the London Hospital, yesterday week, on the 
body of a middle-aged{female, name unknown. Shortly after her death, 
the parish constable was informed that she had two daughters living in 
Cannon Place, Mile End Road. The constable went to the young 
women ; who, on hearing of the death of their mother, proceeded to the 
workhouse, where the body lay; and on seeing it, they both instantly 
exclaimed, “* Oh, its our mother, our poor dear mother!” and, clinging 
about the corpse, cried most bitterly. After giving way to their feelings, 
they went to the house of a respectable undertaker, and gave directions 
that a shell might be sent to the workhouse. On their way home, 
however, they met with their mother, who was as well as usual. Their 
mistake was certainly a singular one. 





The Country. 


The freedom of the borough of Plymouth was publicly conferred on 
Lord John Russell, Lord Ebrington, and Mr. J. C. Bulteel, on 
Tuesday last. Mr. Bulteel was unable to attend; but the two former 
gentlemen were present. In the evening, a public dinner was given, 
which the two Lords attended. About one hundred and thirty gentle- 
men were present. After the usual toasts had been given, the health 
of his Majesty’s Ministers was proposed, and Lord John Russell 
returned thanks. He entered into a detence of the conduct of Ministers 
‘since their accession to office ; and dwelt upon the difficulties they had 
to encounter in the work of retrenchment and reform. With regard to 
reduction in. the Army, he said, that Lord Althorp 
ceseeceeccess Saieone chew -had not waited till Parliament again met to redeem that 
pledge; but at the last meeting of his Majesty’s Ministers in London, it was 
agreed. those reductions should be effected, and orders had been given to stop 
recruiting ; and when Parliament assembled he would be able to announce it. 
“ With regard to the other Estimates in reference te reduction, I have never seen 
a well-digested plan by which such reductions could be effected: if such a plan 
is produced, the Ministry is ready to do it; but no such plan has been laid 
before them by the Secretary of War. There was a question at one time pro- 
posed in reference to the Army and Navy sinecures ; and I was one of those who 
. did support the Government of that day in maintaining those sinecures, and 
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stated they were the rewards of service which had been rendered the country, 
But since then—and I was glad that an examination was gone into upon the 
subject—I have been convinced that, in some instances, they have been given to 
those who have not distinguished themselves by military services or otherwise ; 
and that is: quite sufficient to convince me, that, as sinecures, they should be 
abolished. But while I fully agree in’ that proposition, 1 was anxious—and 
Iam ready to bear the blame, if it be blameable—I was anxious, that while we shut 
out-the avenue to favour, we should not be neglectful of military merit; for it 
would be at once unjust and unworthy a great country, to deprive those who 
deserved it of the just and honourable reward of their services.” 

He then alluded to the reduction of taxation effected by Ministers, 
particularly the taxes on Coals and Candles; and the intention to take 
off the House-tax, as soon as the state of the revenue permitted it. He 
concluded by declaring, that 
seudvdeneve sesereeseeeeehtiS Majesty’s present Government have tasted but little of 
the sweets of office; but they do hope to reap that last and best reward of their 
exertions—that the country they have attempted to serve will do them justice. 

Upon his own health being proposed, Lord John Russell again ad- 
dressed the meeting, and in reference to an attack made upon bim by 
Bishop Phillpots, in a charge to the Clergy of his diocese. The Bishop 
had accused him of holding up the enormous revenues of the Church 
to public indignation; whereas he had only advocated a more equal 
gata of its revenues, not being of opinion that they were too 

arge. : 

Lord Ebrington's health being drunk, his Lordship declared, that 
sanguine as his expectations had been of the good to be expected from 
the accession of the -present Ministers to office, he could lay his hand 
upon his heart and conscientiously declare that they had exceeded those 
sanguine expectations. 

The healths of Lord Brougham, the Liberty of the Press, and many 
other toasts, were drunk before the meeting separated. 


About two hundred and eighty gentlemen, electors of Manchester, 
dined on Thursday at the Exchange in that town, to meet Mr. Poulett 
Thomson and Mr. Mark Phillips, their Representatives. Upon the 
health of Ministers being proposed, Mr. Thomson rose to return 
thanks. After some preliminary remarks, he proceeded to speak of the 
various reforms which are now in’ progress, and which it was the in- 
tention of Ministers to carry through next session. 

“* Is there any one who will ‘say, after having administered reform to the 
Church of Ireland, that reform is not needed in the Church of England? We 
have set on foot the means of searching into the abuses of the system of Corpo- 
rations in this country; let us take advantage of the fruits which will thus be 
gathered, and administer correction there. he Dissenters call aloud for relief 
rom practical ape mae the necessity of contributing to an establishment 
to which they do not belong. That appears a just and fair demand. The state 
of Public Education calls for the attention of Parliament, more, I was almost go- 
ing to say, than any other subject. There are reforms in the Law just begun, 
which require to be carried’ out. There are Commercial reforms which Sale 
been carried (and I thank Parliament that we have been enabled to carry them) 
to a certain extent, but which yet demand amplification and extension. There 
are grievances complained of—controversial grievances—in the Elective system, 
which demand also Parliamentary attention. But let us take these one by one; 
let us carry them through; and I speak not solely in the name of one who 
should venture to give advice to the Parliament—let us carry them through 
steadily, so that we may be enabled to advance them by degrees.” 

On the subject,of National Education he said— 

“‘ Amongst those whom I see around me, I know how many feel a deep in- 
terest in that question. How can it be otherwise, when I, who am but a casual 
observer, cannot but be struck with almost amazement when I see how little, in 
comparison with your wishes, is effected in that great purpose? Private bene- 
volence and industry can unquestionably effect much, but the system should be a 
national one. It is an object worthy—ay, the most worthy—of the attention of 
the nation. - And if before—if under any circumstances it were so—permit me 
to say, that under the present condition of this country, it has become here, 
more than in any place, important. Power has been conceded -to hands that 
knew it not befores And I am glad that it has on all accounts, but on one more 
particularly, inasmuch as I think it must force. upon every reflecting mind the 
necessity of: seeing- that power. properly wielded, the means of which can 
only be found in the education of the people. These, gentlemen, are some of the 
questions which must come before this country in Parliament.” 

Then he came to the Corn-laws— 


“I am aware (but I fear being tedious) that there are many other, perhaps 

not less important topics than those which I have already named ; but still I 
conn There is one, however, with which I do not meddle—not be- 

cause I do not consider it important, but because I consider it perhaps the most 
‘important of all. I think there is scarcely one gentleman present who does not 
That question stands under 
peculiar circumstances ; upon it the people of England are entirely disagreed. 
Ignorance—for, in my opinion, it is ignorance—makes those who ought to be 
the best friends opposed to every alteration in the present Corn-law. It isa 
question upon which we should feel—as all here do Mats feel—its importance, 
and ought to strain every nerve to carry some change.” 

The health of the Members for the borough was given separately. 

Mr. Phillips, in returning thanks, impugned the proceedings of Mi- 
nisters. Mr. Thomson vindicated them from the attacks of his col- 
league; maintaining that their aim had been practical good, and that in 
this the greatest possible progress had been made. 

Mr. Potter and Mr. Brotherton, the Members for Wigan and Sal- 
ford, concurred in Mr. Phillips’s censure of the Ministry. 


We question whether even the Leicester corporators had more weighty 
private reasons for refusing to submit to the inquiries of the Commis- 
soners than those of .Maidstone. ‘The bribery at the election of cor- 
porate officers in Maidstone seems to have been carried on in fine style. 
The following evidence was given before the Commissioners by some 
knowing townspeople. 

There is a great deal of canvassing, a vast deal of exertion, and a vast deal of 
money expended. Tradition says that one gentleman spent 1,200/., and another 
2,000/. on one election, and that the terms for each freeman was a 10/. note and 
a squeaker (a hog). 

Ir. Russell stated, that one of the gentlemen referred to was his brother, and 
he could state that he spent more than 1,200/. : 

Mr. Giles stated, that he remembered seeing a squeaker driven home on this 
occasion, decorated with purple ribands. 

By the Commissioner—‘“‘Is it known that any thing of the kind goes 
on now?” 

Mr. Russell—* It is as notorious as the pump at Aldgate.” 
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And again this Mr. Russell said— 

“‘ The elections are not restricted to time. I paid through my own hands up- 
wards of 1,700/. in the election of one Common-Councilman in the year 1795.” 

Mr. Commissioner Ellis—* Was this: money paid by saying—‘ I'll give you 
101. or 207. to vote for that gentleman ?’” 

Mr. Russell—‘‘ Exactly so. I have no hesitation in saying, that at that time 
there was in the whole upwards of 4,000/. expended in the election of one Com- 
mon-Councilman.” 

The motive for this lavish expenditure was to obtain influence in the 
licensing of alehouses. Thus it is that one part of a corrupt system 
hangs by another. We suppose that the successful candidate was no 
loser ; but contrived to repay himself in full, by the sale of his vote and 
influence in the corporation. What a damning document the forth- 
coming Corporation Report must be. 

Proceedings have been instituted in the Court of Exchequer against 
the following individuals, to recover penalties incurred by alleged acts 
of bribery at the late election. From Mr. Oram, 5,0001.; Mr. J. 
Tibbits, town-clerk, 3,5001.; Mr. Ayres, 1,000/. ; Mr. William Tres- 
pass, 9,000/.; Mr... Betts, 1,0001.; and Mr. Buckley, 1,000/. The 
act of Parliament on which these proceedings are founded was passed 
in the second year of George II., cap. 24.—Leamington Courier. 

The county of Somerset is about to be divided for all judicial pur- 
poses, in the same manner as now divided by the Reform Act for the 
election of Representatives. Bath and Wells will be the places for 
holding the Sessions and Assizes for the Eastern, and Taunton and 
Bridgewater for the Western District. 

In consequence of the report of Mr. C. Attwood’s speech at Gates- 
head, which appeared in the Newcastle Press, Mr. Harland, M.P., 
waited on Mr. Attwood, on behalf of the Earl of Durham, for the 
purpose of requiring an explanation of a passage in that speech, which 
seemed to reflect on Lord Durham’s private character. Mr. Harland 
received from Mr. Attwood the following statement, which (says the 
Morning Chronicle) we are authorized to publish. 

“ Mr. Attwood fully disclaims any intention of casting the slightest imputation on 
Lord Durham's personal courage, or on his character as a man of honour and a 
gentleman, in the expressions used by him in his speech at Gateshead, with reference 
to his Lordship's observations regarding the Bishop of Exeter. 

“ Whickham, Dee. 9, (Signed) “ CuaRLes Artwoop.” 

The Gipsy, Captain Highat, sailed from Liverpool on Friday, for 
Bombay, with a cargo selected for the Canton market. The East India 
Company’s Charter will expire on the 22d April; and this vessel is 
expected to arrive at Bombay, so as to clear at that port on the 23d for 
Canton, which is the day on which the trade to China and India will be 
opened to the merchants of this country. The Gipsy belongs to Sir 
John Tobin, one of our most active and enterprising merchants ; and 
as she is a swift sailer, she will most likely be the first vessel which will 
reach this country with a cargo of tea from Canton.—Liverpool Times. 

Messrs. Morrison and Wason, the Representatives of Ipswich, have 
presented to the Mechanics’ Institution in that borough, 300/. towards 
the purchase of a more commodious building for the purposes of the 
society. 

The city of York subscription for the Wilberforce Testimonial, 
amounts to nearly 1,100/.; and the subseription at Halifax to 3001. 

Lawrence's company of comedians having, a short time since, an- 
nounced their intention of opening the Devonport Theatre, their pro- 
ceedings were put a stop to by legal process, the house not being 
licensed. Determined, however, not to be put down, they tried their 
hand ata stratagem, and on Monday they set forth in the bills of the 
diy as follows. 

“ Theatre, Devonport. By permission—Messrs. Lawrence beg most respectfully to 
acq: ain. their friends and the public in general, that the above theatre will be opened 
on Monday, December 2, as a confectioner’s shop, with au excellent assortment of 
cakes, at different prices. Those who purchase them will be admitted to witness a 
theatrical production, which will be performed by professional persons, for neither hire, 
gain, nor reward, but for amusement. The seller of the cakes assures the inhabitants 
that they are of the first quality, and likewise the amusement first rate. The proprie- 
tor, this evening, will allow the purchaser of the cakes to witness his friends perform 
the favourite melodrama called Ella Rosenberg, After which, an entirely new farce, 
called the Burber Barun. Best cakes, 2s.; secoud, ls. ; inferior 6d.”’ 

On Sunday week, the first publication of the bans of marriage of one 
hundred couples was made at the Collegiate Church, Manchester; and 
the second and third publications amounted to one hundred and seventy 
more. By this calling over of five hundred and forty names, in the 
middle of the service, the congregation was detained upwards of twenty- 
five minutes.—Munchester Guardian. 


The High Sheriffs in various parts of England have opened Courts 
under the act for the purpose of trying issues joined in actions depend- 
ing in the superior Courts of Law, for any debt not exceeding 201. The 
question as to whether barristers or attornies are to appear in these 
Courts as advocates, has been set at rest by the opinion of the Lord 
Chincellor and Justices Bosanquet and Parke, that they are open 
equ ily to both. 

The trial of John Bodie junior, for poisoning his grandfather, at 
Plumstead (which, as we mentioned in our last publication, commenced 
yesterday week), terminated on Saturday, in the acquittal of the pri- 
sorer. The Court decided that the father of the prisoner, and the 
other witnesses whose names were on the back of the indictment, 
should be examined, notwithstanding the objections urged against such 
a course by the counsel for the prosecution. John Bodle senior was 
then examined. His evidence differed in no important particular from 
that given at the inquest. The Judge decided that some of the ques- 
tions put to him by the prisoner’s counsel—such as, whether he had 
not been accused of felony, been in Maidstone gaol, and charged with 
attempting to cut his wife’s throat—were irregular, as tending to dis- 
credit his own witness; and Bodle refused to answer them. The pri- 
soner, when asked for his defence, asserted bis innocence, and handed 
in a written paper whiivh-was read by the officer of the Court. In this 
paper, he explained some of the suspicious circumstances against him. 
He remarked, that it appeared from the evidence that he was in the 
heb't of going early to his grandfather’s in a morning, and assisting 
the servants in their household duties; so that there was nothing un- 
usual in his conduct there on the morning of the murder. The arsenic 
found in his box had been purchased as a remedy for a complaint under 
which he suffered, and was used for that purpose. He had left home 
three days after the day of the poisoning, and went to visit his sister, 





pursuant to a previous engagement. These facts were proved by wit- 
nesses. He called upon the Jury to remember, that he was iti no 
respect benefited by the death of the deceased, as his father cathe inte 
possession of the property. But the most remarkable part of his de- 
fence was that in which he directly accused his father of being himself 
the murderer, though he had laid the information against his son. No- 
thing but the overwhelming desire of self-preservation, he said, could 
have induced even a profligate parent to act in so unnatural a manner, 
He thus sums up the suspicious circumstances against his father— 

“ Before suspicion attached to anybody, you find him the first to ask whe 
filled the kettle that morning ; a fact which he —— knew, and which could 
only have been inquired of in order to direct the thoughts of others towards me. 
You find him proclaiming the fact of his not having been at my grandfather's 
house that morning ; and you find him lying in bed much later than usual, as if 
on purpose to be ready to show where he then was. But, gentlemen, how is it 
shown that he was not at my grandfather’s the day before, when arsenic ee 
so easily have been put into the coffee-jar, and the more easily because Sophia 
Taylor was out the whole of that day? This idea never occurred to any one for 
a long time, because the coffee-jar was supposed to be re 6 in a cupboard always 
locked, and the key of which was in possession of the deceased; but on an in- 
spection by the Coroner’s Jury, it was found that the lock did not catch, and 
that the door could readily be opened by any person. My father had completely 
the run of that house ; he knew every part of it; he had it clearly, therefore, 
in his power to open that cupboard, and to do any thing he pleased with the jar 
in which the coffee was kept. Gentlemen, he must have gone to that cupboard ; 
he must have gone to that coffee-jar; for, if I am permitted, I shall dis- 
tinctly prove to you that he was aware of its contents. First, however, 
let me remind you that his statement is, that he went to the deceased’s house on 
Saturday evening about six o’clock ; that he then found the family ill; that he 
had no idea of their having taken poison; and that it was for the first time he 
learned they were in any way unwell. What will be said, gentlemen, when’ I 
show you that as early as ten o’clock on that fatal morning, he had a conversa~ 
tion with two persons named Jacobs, to whom he stated-that his father’s family 
was poisoned ; that they were poisoned by something they had taken for break~ 
fast, but that it was not the coffee, for the coffee used that morning was the last 
that remained in the jar? All this, gentlemen, was said many hours before he 
had been to the house—many hours before, as he says, he knew any one was 
even ill, and in direct contradiction of his own representations, repeatedly and 
deliberately made.” 

The Court would not allow the two witnesses named Jacobs to be 
examined ; as they would be brought forward to contradict John Bodle 
senior, who had become the prisoner’s own witness. A number of per- 
sons who had known him all bis life, gave the prisoner, in the language 
of the Judge, as good a character as ever was given in a court of justice ; 
and the Jury interrupted the summing up, by declaring themselves satis- 
fied of hisinnocence. The Court was crowded during the whole of the 
trial ; and at its conclusion, the audience rose and cheered heartily. 

At the Sussex Assizes, held at Lewes, on Tuesday, Philip Dean was 
tried for attempting to murder, by drowning, his own daughter, Sarak 
Dean, a child six years old. It appeared, that on the day mentionéd in 
the indictment, the prisoner, having undressed himself, went into the 
sea, apparently for the purpose of bathing. After he had gone to a 
considerable distance into the water, he left the child in the water, and 
returned to the shore. One of the men in the Preventive Service, on 
duty near the spot, called to the prisoner ; and then the latter returned 
to the water, and with the assistance of the officer brought the child out 
of the water. When taken to the shore, it was quite senseless. Me- 
dical assistance was procured, and with some difficulty it was recovered. 
At the time when this violence was committed, the prisoner was in a 
state of intoxication. The prisoner said in his defence, that the child 
was of very dirty habits; and that he was compelled to throw it into 
the water to cleanse it, as it would not go in of its own accord, or at 
his desire. He also observed, that he had had the child five years with 
him, and that if he had any cruel intention towards her, he might long 
since have carried it into effect. The child was in Court, smiling un- 
consciously at her father. He was found guilty, but recommended to 
mercy by the Jury, on account of his being ina state of intoxication. 
Justice Gaselee paused a little, and then passed sentence of death upon 
him ; saying, he should not do his duty if he were to hold out any hope 
of mitigation of the sentence. To establish intoxication as a pallia- 
tion, would be very dangerous. 

An important case of demand upon a clergyman for rates on land 
alleged to have been thrown out of cultivation was brought before the 
Magistrates at Buckingham. It appears that the Reverend Mr. Baines, 
Rector of Adstock, had been induced, by a pecuniary consideration, to 
permit his tenant to abandon the lease of his farm in Adstock. This 
took place at Michaelmas; since which time the land has remained 
uncultivated, the house being only occupied to prevent dilapidation. 
The Magistrates considered the case one of so much difficulty, that they 
refused to enforce the rate, and left the dispute to be settled at Quar- 
ter-sessions. The condition of this parish is a melancholy illustration 
of the effects produced by pauperism. The source of income to the 
clergyman is almost destroyed.—Northampton Herald. 


Incendiary fires have lately occurred in the counties of Essex, Buck 
ingham, Gloucester, Warwick, and Yorkshire. 

An extraordinary abstraction of one thousand sovereigns has re~ 
cently been made trom a box containing twenty thousand pounds in 
notes and gold, sent from the Navy Pay Office in London to their pay 
clerks at Plymouth by the mail-coach. The gentlemen at Plymouth 
having given a receipt for the full amount have been made to pay-the 
loss, thouga it is fully believed that the theft was made before the box 
left Scmerset Hou-e.—Humpshire Telegraph. 


A young man who had been in the Haslingden workhouse nearly two 
years, during which time he was seemingly completely devoid of rea- 
son, speechless, helpless, on some occasions took no sustenance during 
a period of fifteen days, and was once deprived of the ordinary powers 
of nature for twenty-six days together, by proper attendance has been 
restored to convule-cence, and able to resume his employment.— Bolton 
Chronicle. ‘ 

On Thursday week, three paupers in Chichester workhouse, were 
taken before the Magistrates, for refusing to work. The reason for 
the refusal was, th.t they had only bread and butter diet. The Magis- 
trates, however, sentenced one to fourteen days in the city gaol, and the 





other two to fourteen days at the tread-mill. ‘One of them, who was in 
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the workhouse some months since, eloped with one of the female pau- 


pets there and got married; and his wife is now expected to be con- 
Swed with her first child in the workhouse. 

The members of the Trades’ Union in Derby are stil ‘* out.” There 
até now, in consequence, about eighteen hundred men, women, and 
elildren, out of employment. Most of the manufacturers are doing a 

» partly with their old hands, but chiefly with new.—Derby 
er. 

The following disgraceful occurrence took place at Thetford on 
Sunday evening, the Ist December. A person agreed before a company 
then assembled, to reward a journeymun carpenter with as many pints 
ef beer as he should be allowed to strike blows upon him. A strong 
atick was the instrument of punishment agreed on; and the buantity 
ef beer thus earned, and stripes inflicted, may be inferred from the fact 
ef the man, after lying some time in the street, having to be taken 
heme, where he was for some time confined to his bed, and still remains 
wader surgical care, his back exhibiting a most hideous spectacle. — 
Moxwich Post. 

The Lord Blaney steamer, trading from Newry to Liverpool, was 
weecked in a dreadful gale, in the Irish Sea, on Thursday week. She 
Teft Newry on the afternoon of Wednesday; but, owing to the absence 
ef the floating light vessel, which, having snapped one of her chain 
eables, was towed from her station by a steamer into Liverpool, took a 
wrong course, and was driven upon the Point of Ayr, on Thursday 
morning. About fifty passengers on board of her were lost, together 
with the cargo. Many persons think, that as long as the floating light 
ship had one cable and anchor, she ought not to have left her post ; and 
the matter will undergo investigation. Several other vessels perished 
iy the same gale ; though a number, more fortunate or better provided, 
made the port of Liverpool in safety. 





: TRELAND. 

Our readers will recollect that the first charge against Mr. O’Con- 
nell copied into our columns from the Courier, was that of having de- 
signated consistency as ‘‘a rascally phrase,” and expressed his supreme 
eontempt for it, at a meeting held two years ago at the Dublin Corn 
Exchange. The truth of this accusation, Mr. O’ Connell, in his letter 
to the Spectator, last week, denied in the following terms— 

“deny it, Sir. It is not only not true, but it is absurd. No man in his senscs 
esata express contempt for consistency generally. I should be what I think I am not 
~—® fool—if I could either despise or praise consistency generally.” “ The charge is 
abeard, but it is totally false.” “‘ The accuser is a mere inventor and fabricator, and docs 
met quote from any existing document; but I will not rest my defence on that point 

have taken all possible pains to enable me to say, with the utmost confidence, 
tet this charge is a wilful fabrication, as indeed they all are.” 
He moreover stated, that he had searched the files of the Morning 
Re ister and Dublin Pilot for the whole of 1831, and the first siz months 
of 1832; and that such a phrase was nowhere to be found in the reports 
of his speeches. It turns out, however, that the Courier was correct 
im the main fact; and was only wrong in stating two years ago, instead 
of one, as the period when the speech in question was delivered. This 
will appear from the following extracts from Dublin papers, which we 
find in the Courier of Thursday. 
(Extract from the Dublin Evening Post, Dec. 1, 1832.) 
* Political Union, Tn , Nov, 29 
™ He (Mr. O'Connell) was sorry that they had not Mr. Wyse’s aid in carry heir 
ans of Repeal iuto effect. Mr. Wyse appeared to dwell on one arrangement, which 
he (Mr, O'Connell) had originally advocated, viz.—a Local as well as an Imperial Par- 
Harsent; but he had siuce changed his opinion of the utility of that step, notwith- 
stemding he might forfeit lis character for that rascally principle of consistency. The 
Suet was, he took great credit, as a public man, for being the most inconsistent one alive.” 
(Extract from Saunders’ News Letter, Friday, N« 3 
* Political Unio: 

“ He (Mr. O'Connell) had since changed his opinion, notwithstandi 
feat bis character for that rascally principle, consistency. In fact, he 
hamself, as a public man, for being the most inconsistent one alive.” 

(Extract from Stewart’s Dispatch, Friday, Nov. 30, 1832.) 
* Political Union, Thursday, Nov. 2). 

There was not such a rascally word in the English language as consistency.”’— 
(Speech of Mr. O’Connell, on moving that a letter from Waterford bejinserted on the 
muputes. 
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The Dublin Morning Register has only the following memorandum 
of these remarks,—being too prudent a friend to publish them as they 
were delivered by Mr. O’Connell. 

(Extract from the Morning Register of Nov. 30 1332.) 
“ Political Union, Thursday, Nov. 29. 

“Mr O'Connell, in moving thatthe letter of James Delahunte, of Waterford, be in- 
sented in the minutes, made some observations which we are compelled to omit to- 


Soe much for Mr. O'Connell’s veracity. It will be seen that the 
Courier has completely proved him guilty on the first count of the in- 
dietment—notwithstanding all his emphatic assertions of innocence. 
We presume that the Irish journals in his interest will take especial 
eare not to publish the Courier’s proofs—it being the practice of those 
Rees to give only one side of the question. For example, although 

t. O’Connell’s letter to the Spectator is given at length, not a word 
of cur comments upon it is suffered: to-appear. 


afr. Sheil has at length noticed in writing, but_not very explicitly, the 
charge of treachery brought against one of the Irish Members. In a 
letter to the Dublin Morning Register, he alludes to the denial which 
he gave to the charge at the meeting on the Dublin Corn Exchange; 
amd repeats, that if the charge is meant to apply to him, it is “a base 
falsehood.” He then says— 

* On this positive averment (reserving to myself the right of adopting such further 
stepa.as I my consider to be proper for the present I take my stand. I[ trust that in 
anaes of the transaction (of which it is reasonable to anticipate the development by 
* the Snformant,’ upon whom I call to come.forth) this assertion will be considered suf- 
ficient by those who conceive that at.the bar of public opinion a man is to be tried upon 
Cin analogous to the maxims of that law into which Mr. Hill has been selected 

his Majesty’s Ministers to inquire. Placed near to the highest legal authority in 
the expire, and connected by his official relation with our system of salutary judicature, 
Mr. must look with abhorrence upon that tribunal in which the accused was ap- 
Pused of-the charge, but all knowledge of the accuser was withheld.’; 

_Methen remarks upop Mr.. Hill's. omission to mention the name of 
his.informant; and argues, that until that name -is disclosed, “the 
: tion of treason or calumny cannot be determined.” As. the in- 
Feemast is, said by Mr. Hill to be well known and respected at Hull, 
the.inbabitants of Hull have some clueto the discovery of his name, 


but other persons have no.clue at all, He concludes by. saying— 
R 


* £et Mr. Hill's informant anuounce himself, or let him be disclosed by Mr. Hill; am 
tedge myself to open immediate communication with him.” 


Mr. Sheil declines to put himself in immediate eommunication with 
Mr. Hill: he declines to take that course which would give him the 
best claim to be informed of the name of the accuser. Should he write 
to Mr. Hill, and receive for an answer “thou art the man;” then he 
would be justified in asking again “ who told you so?” 


When that matter is arranged, however, the charge brought against 
the “several” Irish Members, by Mr. Pease, to which we have before 
alluded more than once, must be answered.. This charge is at length 
brought forward distinctly, and in writing, in the following very ex- 
traordinary letter from the pen of the Member for South Durham. It 
was addressed to Mr. Kelburne, of South Auckland, in April last. 

“ Southend, 4th Month, Ist day, 1833, 

“ Respecten Frrenp—Fairly presuming, ftom the very respectable petition which I 
had the pleasure of presenting to the House of Commons, that many of my worthy 
friends at West Auckland and St. Helens Auckland have felt a lively interest in the 
discussions which have taken place, and have now issued in the passing of the Irish 
Disturbances Bill, and presuming also that some of them may have been disappointed 
in my not giving the bill my firm - rege it seems due to them as well as myself, to 
offer to their consideration a few of those reasons which have infl y duct. 
They will not aceuse me of more than error in judgment ; as I seek favourand affection 
from no man, nor set of men, as the independence of my votes proves. I trusted in the 
real bill as much as any one need do; but after much anxious thought, resolved to write 
letters myself to every part of Ireland, to ascertain the wishes and feelings of the think- 
ing portion of all classes, and to assure myself that an act so outrageous was really 
called for by the: circumstances of that fine but unhappy em Now every one of 
my answers contained expressions of the greatest'anxiety for the passing of the bill, 
even in its original shape. I need not say how greatly its severity has been mitigated 
—truly it is not like the same Genwtee : the monstrosity of its birth is scarcely to be ne- 
cognized in its present shape. Well, all this has been the result ofan increasing force of re- 
presentation of the friends of a Reforming Ministry ; who have quietly, from timeto time, 
urged upon the Government those ameliorating changes—not the result of the clamour 
of a fierce opposition. One of those who have thus secretly endeavoured to soften the 
bill, I have, and still would have, voted against military tribunals, &c. &c. &e. Ww hy 
then not? (One or two nights I was ill and in bed.) 1 have spoken of letters unam- 
mously in fayour of the bill. Again, the majority of the Irish M.P.’s, decidedly almost 
all the respectable men, were in favour of the bill. I believe Ireland to be fairly repre- 
sented; and to speak of the majority of her representatives, many of them told me, 
‘ English members ought to vote for this bill—we dare not, as our families would be 
murdered, our houses pulled down at the instigation of the Agitators.’ Then I could 
not vote for it; and for those reasons I could not vote against it. If the majority of my 
own constituents, thinking men, wished a measure I did not approve, should I be justi- 
fied in voting against it? 

“ Again, the most hostile to the bill in the House, laughed and joked out of the House, 
how much money they had got, how much law business, by becoming agitators! and 
only deplored the bill ruining this most shameless of trades. : 

«© Against large meetings I did vote ; because the Irish are ignorant and passionate ; 
and a fiery orator, safe himself from harm, brings a multitude into severe punishment, 
by irritating them about their real and great grievances, Now I shall be one to claim 
redress from those wrongs. 

“TI have sat pretty regularly from fourteen to sixteen hours per day, rarely, never 
indeed, till near three, and mean to do my duty. 

“Tam, very respectfully, 





a 


J. Pease junior,” 





The Irish Court of Exchequer was occupied from the 11th to the 
14th instant with the trial of an important cause, which appears to 
have excited unusual interest throughout Ireland. The case is thus 
stated by the Dublin correspondent of the Times. 

“‘ The Reverend John Patrick Lyons, parish priest of Kilmore, in the barony 
of Erris, in the county of Mayo (well-known in London as the individual 
whose exertions were so successful in promoting subscriptions for the relief of 
the starving inhabitants of Erris in the famine of 1830 and 1831), has brought 
an action for libel against the landlord of his parish, Major Dennis Bingham, 
his son, William Bingham, and his ‘chief driver,’ Patrick Lavelle, all of whom 
he alleges conspired to incite one hundred and thirty-six of his Roman ¢ atholic 
parishioners to sign a memorial against him praying his removal, directed to the 

toman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, and published in the JZayo Constitution 
in October 1831. Major Bingham is a very extensive landholder in Mayo, and 
is popularly called the King of Erris. He held a commission of the peace in 
the counties of Galway, Sligo, and Mayo; but was deprived of the latter on the 
accession of the Marquis of Sligo to the Lord-Lieutenancy of that county, as 
being too old for the necessary magisterial duty of travelling in attendance on 
Quarter-sessions, &c. Heis the individual on whom Wakefield, the historian, 
has conferred such unenviable notoriety in his Irish statistics; a work easy of 
reference to all who are curious or sceptical on the point of the absolute juris-. 
diction which landlords in the West vf Ireland exercise with impunity over their 
tenantry, especially where their farms lie desirably contiguous, as Sir Giles 
Overreach says.” ; 

The memorial referred to charged Mr. Lyons with having produced 
discord in a previously quiet parish ; with using the most shocking de- 
nunciation in his pulpit; threatening his congregation with eternal 
damnation; spitting into the faces and mouths of the penitents who 
came to confession; revealing the secrets of the confessional ; and 
exacting unusual and exorbitant fees at baptisms, marriages, and 
burials. Mr. O’Connell was counsel for the plaintiff, and exerted him- 
self with his usual energy. 

“« His opening speech (says the correspondent of the Times) for the defence 
was highly interesting ; and kept the Court in continual emotions of admiration, 
laughter, or disgust, as he set before them his vivid illustrations of the topics 
touched on in the memorial. He described his client as a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, of the parish of Kilmore, in the barony of Erris—a very extensive 
district, and at one time in a lawless condition. There were not less. than ten 
thousand inhabitants under his spiritual care, and requiring at times his tempo- 
ral aid. After praising his public spirit and charitable exertions, he proceeded 
to sketch the defendants. One of them, he said, was Major Bingham, who had 
a large property in that parish; the second was William Bingham, son of the 
Major, and who never cau be his heir-at-law; and the third was one of those 
multifarious creatures who are to be found on remote properties, and are known 
by thedenomination of drivers. ‘This was Patrick Lavelle, one of those scourges 
who have often been compared to those who apply the lash to the backs of the 
West India slaves—one of those who are found indispensable on a rack- rented es~ 
tate in Ireland. Major Bingham is a Protestant; William Bingham is also a 
Protestant ; and Patrick Lavelle, it may be prophetically said, as some interesting 
speeches end, ‘ will die an unworthy member of the Church of Rome.’ Mr. 
O'Connell analyzed the charges against the priest; and on the enbyect of his 
absence from his spiritual duties, stated that it was in the time of the famine — 
when Mr, Lyons had to go to England ; and by appealing to the charitable and 
humane there, he obtained the means of giving sup to the wretched 
tenants of Major Bingham. Major Bingham was the proprietor of the soil; 
he.was the landlord of those who were starving; and the Jury might naturally 
ask,.did Major Bingham coutribute? He did contribute—nothing! not one 
farthing ! the Jury might have seen, by the reports of what was done in Parlie- 
ment, Mr, Stanley expressing his surprise that Major Bingham had contributed 
nothing to relieve the distress of his tenantry. Majer Bingham knew that Mr. 
Lyons was in London at the time ;. and as it was Mr. Lyons’s duty to show that 
the landlord contributed nothing, in order to Pisa that the tenantry were ™m 
want, he was obliged to. mention this fact of Major Bingham. This was one 
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cause of the animosity against the priest; but when the provisions came over 

“from England to aid the poor, those who gave nothing (the charitable landlords 
who had not contributed a farthing) had themselves placed upon the committee 
for distributing provisions. Amongst the most active of these were Major Bing- 
ham and his son William ;. and there were now in Court the letters of William, 
admitting that potatoes: sent over for the relief of the poor were used as seed- 
potatoes in op lands belonging to Major Bingham. The consequence was, 
that Major Bingham and his son were struck off the distributing committee. 
He mentioned these facts to show the motives that instigated the malicious libel 
-against the plaintiff.” : 

Witnesses were examined in support of the charges, and for the de- 
‘fendants. Their evidence was very contradictory ; andthe Jury found 
it impossible to agree upon a verdict. The Court was then adjourned 
to Monday the 16th. 

On that day, the Jury deliberated till three o’clock, and then de- 
-elared that. they could not agree upon a verdict respecting any one of 
the defendants. It was agreed by counsel on both sides to withdraw a 
juror; and it is understood that the case will be submitted to another 


jury. 


The Bank of Ireland has declared a dividend of 4} per cent. to the 
holders of Stock for the last half year. 

Two hundred and fitcy insolvents were discharged in Ireland this 
year, whose assets and dividends did not amount to sixpence in the 
pound. 

The sum paid, and to be paid, to the holders of Irish tobacco, en. 
titled to compensation for what they held by the law which prohibited 
them from growing it in future, amounts to 800,000/.— Cork Reporter. 

As the winter season advances, outrages of the most bloody descrip- 
tion are multiplied in various parts of Ireland. In the counties of 
Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, and Kilkenny, they are of con- 
stant occurrence. The Daily Papers have whole columns of para- 


graphs, headed “ Violent outrage,” ‘“ Riot and bloodshed,” &c. 


POS’ 
Saturpay Nienut. 


Prince TALLEYRAND has not yet arrived in London. It is stated in 
the diplomatic circles, that his return to England is less connected with 
the Belgian question than with the difference between Great Britain 
and Russia on the subject of Turkey: he is expected to be able to 
Bring about an easy arrangement. 

As to Belgium, nothing can be done for some time. The Dict of 
Frankfort had not given an answer, and the King of Holland is doing 
all in his power to obtain an answer in the negative. In the mean 
time, he is actively intriguing in Belgium. The stir among the cotton 
manufacturers of Ghent, about 12,000 in number, including women and 
children, is attributed to his agents: as a proof of which, it is men- 
tioned that large packets of the Ghent papers, containing an account 
of these proceedings, and with articles against Lyoroip, have been 
circulated here by the Dutch Embassy. A modification of the Bel- 
gian Ministry was hourly expected at the date of the last accounts 
from Brussels. M. pr MruLENAARE had, on account of his influence 
over about thirty Deputies of the Chamber, been offered a portfolio. 





A large steamer, with arms, troops, &c. is to leave the Thames on 
Monday or Tuesday, for Lisbon. Muicvurt’s agents are also still ac- 
tive. ‘Dhey are raising an entire regiment here, to be commanded by a 
person who was lately a Major in the Constitutional service. 


It appears by accounts from Russia, that the distress in the Southern 
provinces of the empire, from a deficiency of the harvests, is very 
great. Nicuonas has ordered a large sum of money to be applied 
from the-public ‘Treasury to the relief of these provinces. This has 
ae becn done to give a colour to the following declaration made 

y him in arecent ukase. ‘ Slavery cannot and ought not to be abo- 
lished. It is the system of government most favourable to the people: it 
protects them against indigence and famine.” 


The following Post-office order has been issued at Dover. 

P “ Agent’s-office, Dover, Dee: 15, 

“ Whereas it has been represented to the Comptroller of the Foreign Post office, 
London, that notwithstanding a minute of the Postmaster-General, that no agent, 
captain, mate, or others employed in the service of his Majesty's packet-boats, shall 
convey any newspaper, English or foreign, to or from foreiga paits, except such as are 
legally conveyed in the mails commitied to their charge, newspapers are so conveyed, 
in contravention of such minute,—Jake notice, that any persons employed in this 
service who may be found so acting will be reported to the Board forthwith, as offenders 
against such rules and regulations, and as liable to his Grace the Postmaster-General’s 
serions displeasure. “G. Hart, Agent.” 

Upon this order the Times, to which it had been sent by a Corre- 
spondent, makes the following just remarks. 

** Now, the first question to be asked is this—has the revenue suffered from the 
above condemned practice of fetching and carrying newspapers across the Chan- 
nel? If our correspondent be rightly instructed, the public revenue has suf- 
fered nothing from the journals alluded to not being enclosed in the mail-bags, 
because by journals which have uniformly been so enclosed the revenue has never 
gained a shilling. Who, then, has pocketed the charges paid on such “ legal ” 
eonveyance? Our correspondent declares (and we are told the thing is. quite 
notorious) that the Clerks in the Foreign Post-office have the proceeds of such 
charges for their ‘ perquisites.” Here is pretty work! The public heard a 
good deal some time ago, both here and in Ireland, about certain magnates, 
ca'led Clerks of the Roads, s :tting up an opposition shop to the regular newsmen, 
and by their control over the mail-coaches, and their connexion with post- offices, 
getting their own parcels of newspapers forwarded, when those transmitted by 

newsvenders were carefully kept back, so as to confer upon the menial ob- 

jects of Post-office favour the power of ruining, or much injuring in their means 

* of livelihood, an industrious, useful, and most deserving:class of tradesmen ; and 
it isto perpetuate the like dirty monopoly in the hands of the official underlings 
ofthe Post-office—a monopoly from which the country does not derive a single 
sixpence of advantage—that che name aad authority of his Grace: the Duke of 
Richmond are employed by the Packet-agent.at Dover, for no purpose, as we 
@aid before, of protection to the national revenue, but simply to obstruct all in- 
terchange of intelligence between. the People of England and. their Continental 
neighbours, save ~ through that sing!e toll-bar at which all the contributions 


devied are for the use and enjoyment of a set of officers already paid out of the 
public purse in the shape of salary for whatever setvices they ean perform. 
‘We more than once stated at the time of the late negotiation between the 








' francs, or reinstate him in the possession of the citadel. 





French and English Postmasters-General for a more easy and economical trans- 
mission of newspapers between these countries, that the failure was in no degree 
ascribable to the French Post-office, and was in as small a degree creditable 
to that of England. The disgrace and canker of our public business is the buta— 
burocracy of England,—the sitting portion of each department, which is left 
behind (as Addingten was by Mr. Pitt) upon every change of Administration, 
which nestles, and burrows, and propagates, and perpetuates itself, and becomes 
identified at last with the routine of the office, and hands down the clerk-craftfton= 
age to age, giving to ordinary official transactions a certain superficial semblagce 
of what is called “regularity,” but rendering the substance of things im= 
pervious to every principle of amendment which would exact the slightest 
shock to prejudice or disturbance of habit, or, worst of all, the most distant 
sacrifice of emolument, from those patriarchs of the back-stairs and writing- 
desk—your tribe of under secretaries and confidential clerks. These immoye— 
ables, these adscripti glebea, these nominal serfs, are the real tyrants of a Minis 
try. The race ought, like other vermin, to be effectually, though — 
weeded. It will be found that if old forms are best preserved by them, they 
are, for the most part, inveterate enemies to all substantial improvement. 

‘* Great things were expected from the Duke of Richmond, when his: Grace 
\.ai first appointed to the Post-office; but the accumulation of jobbery had 
reached a magnitude whic, we fear, has proved beyond his strength to cépe 
with. There is a Viceroy over him—nay, a couple or more.” 

The Times may have expected great things from the Duke of Rich 
MOND; but we believe it ought to have anticipated just what has taken: 
place. The Whig Ministers, in opposition to the Report of the Com- 
mission of Revenue Inquiry, not only, as we stated last week, con- 
tinued the office of Postmaster-General, but augmented the evil by 
conferring it on a man of high rank, and making that man a Cabinet 
Minister into the bargain ; thus rendering it more difficult than ever to 
exert a proper control over his department. If it be true that the Duke 
of Ricamonp is unable, even supposing him to be willing, to cope with 
the accumulation of Post-oflfice jobbery, why is he not dismissed, as 
utterly unfit for the duties of his place? His dismissal at all events 
should not be delayed a day—a more vigorous successor should be ap- 
pointed, until the Report of the Commission is acted upon, and the 
office is entirely abolished. 


Asa proof of the alacrity with which the public are supplied with 
news by the monopoly of the Clerks of the Post-office, it may be men= 
tioned, that they have this day sent round to the Daily Papers extracts 
from the Lisbon Chronica which arrived on Thursday last. 





Mr. Povuterr Tuomson, when addressing his Manchester consti- 
tuents on Thursday, repeated the Macautay shuffle about the repéakE 
of the Corn-laws. It was, he admitted, the mos: important of all 
subjects; but he would say nothing about it, because it was also a very 
difficult subject—the di fliculty being occasioned by the division of opi- 
nion regarding it which prevailed in the country. Mr. THomson 
might as well have declared without reserve, that Ministers had re= 
solved upon the continuance of the Corn-laws—to support the land- 
owners against the millions; for that is the meaning of shrink ng from: 
the discussion of a subject on which there is a division of opinion. 
Gentlemen, payers of the Bread-tex, and sufferers from the futile mo- 
nopoly—whether ye be of the country or the town—manufacturers or 
faurmers—we counsel you to disregard the Ministerial qualms and deli- 
cacies, and to UNITE, for the continual discussion of this “ difficult” 
question, until, by dint of reason and every lawful means of agitation, 
you remove the curse inflicted upon the land by ignorant avarice. 

Pelow we give an account of an impoitant operation in the Money 
Market, ext-acted trom the City article of this morning’s Times. IE 
the facts are correctly stated, it behoves the mercantile community te 
look carefully about them. 

“ The Consol Market, after a very long period of stagnation, has experienced an m. J 
vance to-day (Friday), though to no very maierial extent. ‘The cause assigned for/it 
is a remarkable one, since it 1s given out to be the determination of the Bank to lend a 
sum of 2,000,000/. on Stock, According io another account, however, this is not to be 
done with money the properiy bend jide of ihe Bank of England, but with funds held 
iu deposit belonging to the East India Company, for which corporation the Bank is to 
act in the affair solely as agent. All the reports agree, however, in stating that such a 
sum, at present lying idle, is about to be employed for such a purpose. Under the first 
of the two suppositions, there would be much objection to it on the part of the monied 
intevest generally, as a forced issae of notes, capable of beiag carried to an unlimited 
extent—as a proceeding foreign (othe principles on which a good bauk ought to be 
conducted—with other reasons of the like nature ; but no man at all conversant with 
the subject believes that it has been resoried io in a direct way by the Bank. Still the 
quesiion naiurally presenis itself, why the Bank should become au ageat at all in such a 
matter, and why the same thing cov ld not be done ina direct way by the East India Com- 
pany? To the monied interest at large, the effec’ will, perhaps, be the same, since thereis 
as much an increase of ihe issue of notes in one way asin the other; but it is avery 
different ching with the pablie which of the two corporate bodies is to appear in andyto@ 
have the management ot it. The whole sum is said to be engaged on the part of one 
leading capitalist. ‘The coasequences will be felt more or less, if the fact is correct, im 
every desciiption of Stock,and of commodities too; for such a sum cannot, it is obvious, 
be brought suddenly into a market already well supplied, without producing a sensible 
effect. Some say that this is already perceptible, and that a renewal of the demand 
for produce is beginning to take place. The speculators are evidently on the alert > 
and if due precauiion is not taxev, will repeat the process which took place in the 
Spring, by coming in at ihe lowest prices, and selling at ihe highest, leave their dupes. 
to bear the brunt of the reac.ion sure to follow, and io lament over their losses, Im 
whatever stage of its progress the affair may be, the warnirg cannot but be salutapy.”” 





Mr. James. Brougham is dangerously ill, at Brougham Hall. The 
Lord Chancellor intends to proceed thither in the course of a day or 
two; having abandoned his intention of sitting in his Court till Chrigt-~ 
mas-eve, in consequence of his brother’s alarming state of health, 

Arrangements are now finally made for distributing the Deccan prige: 
money ; and it will be in the course of payment next week.— Couriers 


The venerable Duke de Grammont, father of the Duke de Guiche 
and the Countess of Tankerville, subsequently to his return to France, 
instituted law proceedings to establish his claim to the property of the 
citadel of Blaye andits dependencies. The cause has been tried by the 
Cour Royale of Bourdeaux ; and it was agreed, that, at the expiration 
of three years, the state shall pay the Duke an annuity of 106,000 
The French 
Government has appealed, 

It is supposed by some persons that the Lord Chancellor would suffer: 
in a pecuniary sense by resigning the Chancellorship, and becoming 
First Lord of the Treasury. It is, however, a mistake: his retiring 
penne as Chancellor (5,000/. per annum) would be withheld whilst 

e should hold an office producing an equal amount ; but on his leaving 
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office, whatever it might be, the pension would immediuztely take effect. 
The learned Lord is said to be an especial favourite at Court. His 
ajesty, in particular, has (it.is rumoured).expressed great admiration 
of his conversational powers, and has especially invited him to spend 
some days at the Palace during the recess.—Morning Herald. Buzz! 


The Queen’s Theatre has been rebaptized; it is to be opened on 
Thursday next as the “ Royal Fitzroy.” A company of talent bas 
been engaged, under a new and liberal management. Among the 
performers are Mr. Cuar.xs and Miss Mason, the nephew and niece 
of Kemsie and Sippons. The theatre has been newly decorated; a 
pantomime and four new pieces will be produced the first night; and 
the performances, we are told, will be got up on the scale of the 
Olympic and Adelphi. This is promising fair at least. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excuanoe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The speculations for a fall, which have been occasioned by the reported mis- 
understanding with Russia, have been completely counteracted by tae firniness 
of our Foreign Stock Market here, and the demand’ for the various descriptions 
of Foreign Bonds (which are current with us) on the exchanges of Amsterdam 
and Hamburg. © The slight depression of last week has in consequence been fol- 
lowed by a reaction far above the price from which the decline took place. 
Consols for Account have been as higa as 893 in the course of to-day ; and close 
at 83} j. The Reduced 2} per Cents. and 4 per Cents. 1826 are also in very 

reat demand, at higher prices. Exchequer are steady at 41 to 43 prem. In 
the Foreign Market, a decline in price took place early in the week ; but it has 
been followed, as in the English, sh an improvement in prices ; and most of the 
Foreign Stocks which are in vogue here are now higher than for the last two or 
three weeks. The demand for Dutch and Russian Bonds has been greater this 
week than for some time past ; some part of this demand has been occasioned 
by investments made here, but (in the Russian Stock more especially) the 
purchases have been principally made by parties whose transactions are gene- 
rally influenced by the demand for Foreign Stock in the Continental markets. 
‘Some speculative sales of Russian Bonds took place on Monday, at 1024; but 
the purchases to which we have referred have cleared the market, and the price 
is now 103 }. 
The general opinion in the City now is, that if any misunderstanding does 
really exist between Russia and this country, the interests of all parties are too 
smuth concerned in the preservation of peace to allow the fear that the dispute 
cannot be settled without a war. 

The news from the Peninsula this week has not been important ; the entrance 
of General Ropit into Portugal in pursuit of Don Cantos, not being consi- 
dered as authenticated. The continued prosperity of the cause of the young 
Queen of Spain has, however, given an impulse to the price of Spanish Stock ; 
and after being 23, it has reached 203, and is to-day 23} j. Portuguese Re~ 
gency Bonds are nearly as in our last. 

Intelligence has been received from Brazil in the course of the week ; but 
nothing material had occurred since the last advices ; the price consequently has 
not been affected, and is 66} 67. 

Sarurpay, TWELvE 0’cLock, 

Our market continues firm; an advance has taken place this morning on the 
closing prices of last night. Consols for Account have been at 89%, have since 
touched 89}, aud are now 824 §. A further improvement has taken place in the 
Reduced 3} per Cents., which are at 974. The Foreign Stocks are at a slight 
improvement on yesterday’s prices. Dutch 2} are 504 §. Belgian Bonds are 
also quoted higher. A mail from Lisbon has acrived by the Sparrow; but, as 
the letters brought by this conveyance are not of so late date as those previously 
received, all their intelligence has been anticipated. 

Sarurpay, Four o'Crock. 

Nothing worthy of remark has occurred dusing the course of the afternoon. 
Consols for Account have been, since ten o'clock, 89} §; at which price they 
close. The Foreign Funds generally are at the morning’s quotations. 

3 per Cent. Consols, shut | Belgian 5 per Cts.. 95} 64; Mexican6 per Cts.. 363 7 
Ditto for Account... 894 § | Beazilian 5 per Cts. 666 7j\ Portuguese 5 p. Cis. 57 + 
NewojperCent.Ann. shut | Danish3 per Cts... 73 Do, Regen. S.5p.Ct. 563 7} 








Bank Stock........ 211 ¢ | Dutch 2} per Cts... 504 ¢ | Prussn. 18'S, 5p.Ct. —— 
India Stock ,....... shut French 3 per Cts... —— | Russian,1822,5p.Ct 103 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills.... 41 2) | Greek, 1833,5 p. Cts. 104454) Spanish,1821,5p.Ct. 23% ¢ 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

At Sidmouth, Devon, the Lady of Akno.p Francis Warnewriaut, Esq., of a son. 

On the 16th, in Audley Square, Mrs. Bainuig, of a daughier. 

On the 16th of September, at Caixo, the Lady of Roperr Hay, Esq., of Linplum, of 
a daughter. 

On the I1th inst., at Froyle Parsonage, Hants, Mrs. LANGForp SatnsBury, of a son, 

Mrs, Josern Dinkect, of Agbrigg, vear Wakefield, of viiee fine children. 

MALRIAGES. 

At Gorhambury, near St. Albans. the ‘Hon, Mr. Barnuam to Lady CaTHERINE 
Grimsrton, second daughter of the Earl of Verulem. 

On the 10ih inst., at Culzean Castle. the seai of -ve Marquis of Ailsa, in he county 
of Ayr, N.B., Ricuarp Oswatp, Esq, of Cavets, only son of Richard Alexander 
Oswald, Esq., of Auchen Cruive, Member for the Count y of Ayr, to Lady Mary Ken- 
NEpy, second and only unmarried daughter of (ie Marquis and Marchioness of Ailsa. 

On the 26th ult., at Paris, George Marroy, Esq., only son of Colonel Marton, of 
Capernwray Hall, Laacashire, to Lucy Saran, caughier of ihe late Right Hon. Lord 
Chief Justice Dallas. 

At St. Helena, Captain F. Harprne, R.N,, to ELEANoR, daughter of Brigadier 
General Dallas. Governor of St. Helena, 

At Leamington, Capiain Hamivron, Scots Fusilier Guards, only son of Sir C. Ha 
milton, Bart.,io Carnertne, daughter of W. Wynne, of Dublin Esq. 

On the 12ih inst., at Havent, the Rev. THomas ComMMELINE to HaRRIOT FRANCES, 
eldest daughter of ihe Venerable Archdeacon Onslow. 

On the 14th inst , at Christ Church, Marylebone, F. PicktHorn, Esq., fourih sou of 
J. Pickthorn, Esq., of Callingion, Cornwail, to Jane CHaRLorre, second daugiter of 
the late Thomas Bourke of Mayo, Esq 

On the 17th inst., at Great Amwell, Herts, the Rev. Henry Coppineoron, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Ware-cum-Thundridge, to Priscii.a, second 
daughter of the Rev, Dr. Batten, Principal of the East India College, Haileybury. 

-On the [7th inst., at Warnford, the Rev. Arruur ATHERLEY HamMonp, of West 
End Lodge, near Soithampion, to En1zanetu Mavras, eldest daughier of the late ‘I’. 
L. O. Davies, Esq., of Alresford Hants. 

On the Iith July, at Ahmedabad, Lieut. James Hornann, 22d Native Regiment, 
Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency the Commander in-Chief of Bombay, to Jane Gieae, 
third daughter of James Burnes, Esq., Montrose. 

On the 17th inst., W. Henry Heatrucore, Esq., third son of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
oats to Sopa Marixpa, only daugliter of ‘Thomas Wright, Esq., of Upion Hall, 

otts. 





DEATHS, 
On the 14th inst., in Harley Street, Lady Bercuey, in her 69th year. 
In Charlotte Sireet, Bloomsbury, the Rev, Tuomas Deacon, incumbent of Whit- 
worth, Durham. 

At Buckingham, the Rev. T. Burxrrr, formerly Dissenting Minister at Kenilworth, 
On the 8th inst., at Inchicore House, near Dublin, PENELopE ANNz, wife of Lieut. 
Colonel William Cator, R.H.A.,and only daughter of the late Sir John Farnaby, Be, , 

of Wickham Court, Kent. 
On the 19th inst., at Kew Green, Ropert Tonstaut, Esq., in his 74th year, 
On the 8th inst, at Manchester, in his 70th year, Joun Ciose, Esq. ‘ 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Elisabeth, Hill, from Bengal, was driven ashore at Biddeford, on the night of 
the 17th instant, and afterwards filled with water. Crew saved. ‘ 

Arrived—Off Margate, Dec. 19th, Africa, Skelton, from Ceylon. At Deal, 15th, 
William Lockerby, Low, from Singapore ; 17th, Lord W. Bentinck, Hutchinson, from 
Macras; and 18th, Hero, Thompsou, from Bombay. Off Portsmouth, 19th; Juliana, 
Tarbutt, from Bengal. At Liverpool, 14th, Allerton, Gill, from Bengal ; and Mary 
Bibby, Widham, from Bombay. At St. Helena, Oct. 3ist, Maria, Palmer; and John 
Craig. Lawson, from Mauritius. At the Cape, Oct. 12th, Sherburn, Corbyn; Childe 
Harold, Leach; 13th, Malcolm, Brown; 14th, Severn, Braithwaite; Margaret and Ann, 
Buck ; and George and Mary, Robert,all from Loudon ; and Leda, Robb, from Bengal; 
16th, Mary Jane, Winter, from Mauritius; and17th, Diamond, Hauxwell, from Bombay, 
At Mauritius, Aug. 17th, Collingwood, Riley, from Liverpool; 20th, Salacia, Addison, 
from London; and 23d, Eleanor, Havelock, from ditto; Sept. 17th, Victoire, Phillips, 
from Bristol; Reliance, Cook ; and Theodosia, Ryan, from London; 18th, Parktield, 
M‘Auley, from Liverpool; and 20th, Victoria, Wilson, from Bristol. At Bombay, July 
18th, H.C. S. Lowther Castle, Harris, from Londou; Lady Feversham, Ellerby; and 
Surrey, , from ditto, At Madras, July 13th, Prince George, Creed; Aug. 4th, 
Elphinstone, Short; and Lady Kennaway, Moncrieff, all from London. At Batavia, 
Aug. 9th, Copia, Hoyth; 20th, Merchant, Lombard ; 22d, Hebrew, Carr; and Empire, 
Baker, all from Liverpool. At Singapore, July 22d, Hibernia, Smith, from ditto. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Dec. 14th, Prince George, Adams, for Bombay; and 15th, 
Alexander Robertson, Black, for Batavia. From Liverpool, 13th, Herculean, King, 
for Bengal; and Gipsy, Highat, for Bombay; and 15th, Hellas, Scanlan, for-ditto, 
From the Clyde, 12th, Maria, Miller, for Singapore ; and John M‘Lellan, M‘Donald, for 
Bengal, 








THE EXCHEQUER JOB. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sm—The people of this empire will ultimately be greatly benefited 
by your repeated exposures of the Government abuses, in all matters of 
profligate waste. It is very true, all the wishes of the people cannot 
be realized at once; but if the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is unwilling “ to turn over a new leaf,” he must be compelled. It is 
not very material whether the management of a new Exchequer is on 
the scale you proposed, or 3,0001. additional, as recommended by the 
Commissioners appointed two years since to investigate the Public 
Accounts: but it is material that the House of Commons should put 
an end to the gross and foul job of Tellers. And there are many such 
nuisances as the Exchequer Job, which must, and speedily too, be 
wholly removed. Those friends to the poor who would promote a just 
Property-tax, must be active in exposing and putting an end to every 

useless expenditure. An ENGLISHMAN. 


~ 





PENSIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 19th December 1833. 

Sirn—The Parliamentary Return, No. 745, of 1833, of Pensions now 
paid by the public, is deserving of immediate and mature consideration. 
When Groxce the Fourth died, it was urged in the House of Com- 
mons, by Mr. Hume and others, that all the pensions on the Civil 
List of that and former Kings had virtually and legally closed with the 
demise of the Crown; and it was contended that none of those 
Pensions should be renewed until an inquiry was instituted as to the 
merits and claims of the several annuitants on the public purse. It was 
important that a Reformed Parliament should carefully consider every 
item of expense ; and, being pledged to effect every possible reduction 
in the public expenditure, no branch appeared so proper to be inquired 
into as,that of the pensions granted by corrupt and extravagant 
Ministers under preceding reigns.. But Lord Axtnorr, whilst he 
admitted that the pensioners had no legal claim for a continuance of 
their pensions, submitted to the House that there was a claim of 
charity to which he determined to listen, and to continue all the 
pensions which had been granted by former Kings. It was contended 
that charity should be first shown to those who were obliged to pay the 
taxes collected to pay these pensions. But the House of Commons 
supported Lord ALrHorP; and all the pensions, without exception, 
were continued; and are now paid by a people. suffering under great 
privations to meet the demands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The public were much surprised that Mr. Hume did not follow up 
his threat of taking the sense of the House on the general subject of 
pensions; and it was not until the end of the session, when he moved 
for the return of pensions now published, that he explained the reason 
why he had not done so. He said that a desire to give the Ministers time 
to know the opinion of the public with respect to pensions, and also to 
give them the opportunity and the merit of making a selection them- 
selves, had induced him not to press the motion during the past session ; 
but that he should certainly do so in the ensuing one. ‘The return is 
now before the public, and they look to Mr. Hume to redeem the 
pledge which he gave, , 

It was stated by Mr, Hume on one occasion, that the public had 
paid fifty millions, principal and interest, for the two sinecure offices 
of Judges in Evre; since 1694, when they ceased to have any duties to 
perforin; and that the amount paid for unmerited pensions to the crea- 
tures of a corrupt Court and a corrupt Administration, since the year 
1868, would amount to a sum equal to the whole amount of the National 
Debt! I have made the calculation of the payments made by the pub- 
lic to the two Chief Justices in Eyre—complete sinecures, trom 1694 
to 182l1—and find the amount to have been 45,932,205l. ; and if conti- 
nued to the present time, it would exceed the sum stated by Mr. Hume. 
I can, therefore, have little doubt, that if the same calculation is made 
for all the useless and unmerited pensions paid during the same period, 
that the aggregate will exceed in amount the whole of the present 
National Debt. Is not this a most important fact to be considered as 
regards the present financial state of the eountry, that must lead to the 
abolition of pensions without delay ? 

Y have taken the trouble, in furtherance of the view.taken by Mr. 
Hume, to mention how much has been paid, in principal sum and 
interest, to the three persons first on the Pension List return, moved 
for by him, and just published ; it amounts to the enormous sum, up 
to the last payment, of 547,661. sterling. If the Reformed Parliament 
meet the just expectations of the People, they will institute an inquiry 
into the merits of every man now receiving public money, that the abuses 
so long sanctioned by an Unreformed Parliament may be put an end to. 
It will be no satisfactory answer to those who are paying taxes to 
supply funds for those pensions, that the pensions have been long paid. 
Parliament must look at the authority for these pensions, and the 
merits of the pensioners. 
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Let us tike,-for’ example, No. -1,: inthe Pa lamcntary List of 
Pensioners— ; Ye. "yatetitt tT Japlva0 
and Elizabeth, Adair have received, since 24th 

June 1792, a pension, after deducting the taxes, fees, and charges, of 

the net sum of 445/. 19s. 4d. ; which for sixty and a half years, 

“3f the payments:are calculated at 5' per cent. compound interest, 

has been to the people of this country a charge ‘up to’ the present 

CHO OF. occcscd sacs copiscbececcope cevscncencdsseccupesdapeeeses jb sqcicitiossdoe: | Se 16B, 273 
Lord and H. F. W. Aylmer have had, since 24th February 1783, a 

net pension of 3561.-8s. 8d., i. e. for fifty long years; which, 





principal sum and interest, amounts tO .....5ssseeeeeseeereeeees esseoeses 77,961 
Rohert Ashworth, Charles, Ashworth, Frederick Ashworth, and 

Henrietta Ashworth, have hada pension of 1,784/. 3s. ; which, 

for forty-six years, amounts to the enormous sum Of.......000:+0. 301,427 


Making for these three parties, asum much exceeding Malf a million £547,661 
I ask, ought we not to know -for what public services these 
persons have received so much public money; and for what are they to 
continue to receive it? I have been told that the father of the Asx- 
wortus purchased from the Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland at the time 
(1787), the pensions which they now receive. Ought not this of itself 
to vitiate the grant? Justus. 





THE DISSENTERS’ CLAIM TO THE BENEFITS OF 
THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Lincoln's Inn, 19th December, 1833. 

Sm—A claim is now put forward, with great force and activity, for 
free access to the benefits of our University trusts, on behalf of the 
united body of Protestant Dissenters; united for no other purpose, in- 
asmuch as they differ internally in every variety of opinion, from 
CALVIN to PriestLey, from the depths (or heights) of Antinomi- 
anism to the level of Unitarianism. 

I trust I'shall not be supposed to be hostile this claim; but, seeing 
these discordant elements all combined to require of the Legislature the 
admission of their members of every sort into institutions to the founders 
and administrators of which, whether in the Catholic or Protestant 
days of early Church history, the name and opinions of every branch of 
the irruptive body would have been something like abomination, I am 
somewhat surprised at their policy in selecting the very same season for 
an internal warfare in the Court of Chancery, presided over by one of 
the very Government which is loudly called on to support the whole- 
sale assertion by Dissenters of the principle of dealing with foundations, 
not according to the intent and legally declared constitution of the 
charity (even when supported by statute), but according to the varying 
spirit of opinion and policy of the times. 

‘If I understand the Dissenters’ case rightly, they not only call on the 
Legislature to procure them entrance to these foundations, but they 
treat as a matter of practical injustice their present exclusion on the 
part of the actual authorities, who can by law as it stands do no other- 
wise. ; 

Yet, if I also read the Chancery proceedings now appearing in the 
papers at all correctly, one branch (perhaps more) of those very Dissenters 
(all, nevertheless, making commen cause to open the University trusts— 
meaning, I conclude, afterwards to settle between themselves as to the ap- 
propriation of the privilege) is actually calling down the interference of 
the Court of: Chancery to exclude from one of their own charities 
(founded in what may be called the incipient process of Nonconformity) 
all persons not exactly squaring with the precise sumpsimus or mump- 
simus of the heretical founder; and that, where she herself has seemed 
‘to shrink from declaring any creed, leaving it to be got at only by legal 
orhistorical inference. 

I own I cannot in this see much to encourage the project of admit- 
ting to the’free use of endowments connected by law with the Esta- 
blishment, these gentlemen, who seem to agree in nothing but ina joint 
operation against institutions attached to another faith; but who deny 
to each other a community of advantage as regards their own institu- 
‘tions, and even, as it should seem, the very title to introduction which 
might be involved in the terms: “ Chistian” or “pious” men. And 
why (as an argumentum ad hominem) should they expect the Legislature 
or the Church to concede to them names, titles, and even privileges, 
which they refuse to each other? Why, if the inferred intent ef a se- 
-ceder of the seventeenth century is to be conclusive for ever against 
any progress or change of opinion among her trustees, or their con- 
nexions,—and if even the congregation in which she joined is to forfeit 
ali share of her bounty, unless all succeeding members renounce that 
freedom of opinion which she maintained in seceding from the Church, 
—why, some persons will naturally ask, are the laws of the land and 
the express rules of the Universities to be treated as nothing at all, and 
to give way at once to all applicants ? F 

If, again, as these gentlemen avow, they are opposed on prin- 
ciple to all and every form of religious establishment, as more or less 
@ Te-triction on perfect freedom of opinion, what can they, in con- 
sistency, call these little establishments of their own, which they are 
sealing up with such scrupulous care? If the effect of such institutions 
is necessarily restrictive to the extent they assume, surely consistency 
calls for their abandonment by those who are taking the ground they 
put forward as against the Universities. ; 

These men, perhaps, “ know not what spirit they are of ;” but their 
own application may perhaps open their eyes to the inconsistency of 
their proceedings ; and it is certainly as well that the country should 
have the opportunity of judging on the subject while considering their 
pretensions, that, while liberty is extended to all, no power be given to 
parties so well disposed to abuse it. 

Yours, A LooxkeEn-on. 








ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHEST COURT OF JUDICATURE IN 
PENNS YLVANIA—viz. THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 


{A reader of the Spectator, being struck with some remarks quoted 
last week from Dr. FrankLin’s writings, in an article on the 
“* Liberty of the Press and its Abuses,” has expressed a desire to see 
in our columns the entire paper from which they were taken. We ac- 


. a * ' _- . - - . ~ ~ 
‘aid good’ sense of the remarks, and the forcib'e simjlicity of tke 
language in which they are conveyed. ] — ‘ 

: POWER OF THIS COURT. 

It may receive and promulgate accusations of all kinds, against all persons and 
characters among the citizens of the statey and even against all: inferior courts ; 
and may judge, sentence, and condemn to infamy, not only private individuals, 
but public bodies, &c., with or without, inquiry or hearing, at the court’s 
direction. 

WHOSE FAVOUR OR FOR WHOSE EMOLUMENT THIS COURT IS ESTABLISHED. 
In favour of about one citizen in five hundred; who, by education or prac- 
tice in scribbling, has acquired a tolerable style as.io grammar and construction, 
so as to bear printing ;, or who_is possessed of a press and.a few types. This 
five hundreth part of the citizens have the privilege of accusing and abusing the 
other four hundred and ninety-nine parts at their pleasure; or they may hire 
out their pens and press to others, for that purpose. 


PRACTICE OF THIS COURT, : 
It is not governed by any of. the rules of the common courts of law. The 
accused is allowed no grand jury to judge of the truth of the accuéation before it 
is publicly made ; nor is the name of the accuser made known to him; nor has 
he an opportunity of confronting the witnesses against him, for they are kept in 
the dark, as in the Spanish, Court of ete Nor is there any petty jury of 
his peers sworn to try the truth of theBharges. The proceedings are also some- 
times so rapid, that an honest good citizen may find himself sudcedly and unex- 
pectedly accused, and in the same morning judged and condemned, and sentence 
pronounced against him, that he is a rogue and a villain. . Yet if an officer of 
this court receives the slightest check for his misconduct in this his office, he 
claims immediately the rights of a free citizen by the ccnstitution, and demands 
to know his accuser, to confront the witnesses, and to have a fuir trial by a jury 
of his peers. ; 

FOUNDATION OF ITS AUTHORITY. 

It is said to be founded on an article in the State Constitution, which establishes 
the liberty of the press,—a liberty which every Pennsylvanian would fight and 
die for, though few of us, I believe, have distinct ideas of its nature and extent. 
It seems, indeed, somewhat like the liberty of the press that felons. have, by the 
common law of England, before conviction; that is, to be either pressed to 
death or hanged. . If, by the liberty of the press, were understood merely the 
liberty of discussing the propriety of public measures and political opinions, let 
us have as much of it as you please; but if it means the liberty of affronting, 
calumniating, and defaming one another, I, for my part, own myself willing to 
part with my share.of it, whenever our legislators shall please so to ‘alter the 
Jaw ; and shall cheerfully consent to exchange my liberty of abusing others, for 
the privilege of not being abused myself. 


BY WHOM THIS COURT IS COMMISSIONED OR CONSTITUTED. 

It is not by any commission from the supreme executive council, who might 
previously judge of the abilities, integrity, knowledge, &c., of the persons to be 
appointed to this great trust, of deciding upon the characters and good fame of 
the citizens :* for this court is above that council, and may accuse, judge, and 
condemn it at pleasure. Nor is it hereditary, as is the court of dernier resort in 
the Peerage of England. But any man who can procure pen, ink, and paper, 
with a press, a few types, and a huge pair of blacking-balls, may commissionate 
himself; and his court is immediately established in the plenary possession and 
exercise of its rights. For if, you make the least complaint of the judge’s con- 
duct, he daubs his blacking-balls in your face wherever he meets you; and, be- 
sides tearing your private character to splinters, marks you out for the odium of 
the public, as an enemy to the liberty of the press. 

OF THE NATURAL SUPPORT OF THIS COURT. 

Its support is founded in the depravity of such minds as have not been mended 

by religion, hor improved by good education. 
“ There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour’s shame,” 

Hence— 

“On eagles’ wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die.”’—Drypen, 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of his neighbour, will feel a 
pleasure in the reverse. And of those who, despairing to rise to distinction by 
their virtues, are happy if others can be depressed to a level with themselves, 
there are a number sufficient in every great town to maintain one of these courts 
by their subscription. A shrewd observer once said, that in walking the streets 
of a slippery morning, one might see where good-natured people lived, by the 
ashes thrown on the ice before the doors: probably he would have formed a dif- 
ferent conjecture of the temper of those whom he might find engaged in such 
subscriptions. 

OF THE CHECKS PROPER TO BE ESTABLISHED AGAINST THE ABUSES 

OF POWER IN THOSE COURTS. 

Hitherto there are none. But since so much has been written and published 
on the Federal Constitution, and the necessity of checks in all other parts of 
good government has been so clearly and learnedly explained, I find myself so > 
far enlightened as to suspect some check may be proper in this part also; but I 
have been at a loss to imagine any that may not be construed an infringement - 
of the sacred liberty of the press. At length, however, I think I have found 
one, that, instead of diminishing general liberty, shall augment it; which is, by 
restoring to the people a species of liberty of which they have been deprived by 
our laws,—I mean the liberty of the cudgel. - In the rude state of society, 
prior to the existence of Jaws, if one man gave another ill language, the 
affronted persons might return it by a box on the ear; and, if repeated, by a 
good drubbing ; and this without offending against any law: but now the right 
of making such returns is denied, and they are punished as breaches of the 
peace, while the right of abusing seems to remain in full force; the laws made 
against it being rendered ineffectual by the liberty of the press. 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the Press untouched, to be exercised 
in its full extent, force, and vigour ; but to permit the liberty of the cudgel to go 
with it, pari passu. Thus, my fellow citizens, if an impudent writer attacks your 
reputation—dearer perhaps to you than your life—and puts his name to the 
charge, you may go to him as openly and break his head. If he conceals him- 
self behind the printer, and you can nevertheless discover who he is, you may, 
in like manner, waylay him in the night, attack him behind, and give him a 
good drubbing. If your adversary hires better writers than himself to abuse 
you more effectually, you may hire brawny porters, stronger than yourself, to 
assist you in giving him a more effectual drubbing. Thus es goes my project 
as to private resentment and retribution. But if the public should ever happen 
to be affronted, as it ought to be, with the conduct of such writers, I would 
not advise proceeding immediately to these extremities, but that we should in 
ee content ourselves with tarring and feathering, and tossing them in 
a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought that this proposal of mine may disturb the 
public peace, I would then humbly recommend to our legislators to take up the 
consideration of both liberties, that of the press and that of the cudgel, and 
by an explicit law mark their extent and limits; and at the same time that they 





cordingly reprint the paper, from the Second Volume of the Works of 
FRANKLIN ; and feel certain that all who peruse it will admire the point 


secure the person of a citizen from assaults, they would likewise provide for the 
security of bis reputation. * 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TREATMENT OF THE PRESS BY WHIGS AND 
TORIES IN POWER. 


We regret that it is impossible for us to Gare in the Standard’s 
pleasing anticipations of the advantages which would result to 
our able and well-conducted bret'gren of the Press from the 
return of the Conservatives to office. It would be gratifying to 
think that so powerful a party in the nation had been the subject 
of a conversion, so suddea and salutary as almost to be deemed 
miraculous, and had thereby acquired a title to public confidence 
which they have hitherto wanted. But sudden conversions in 
polities, as well as in religion, are justly regarded with suspicion, 








| determination ? 


and men require proofs to persuade them of their reality: they | 


ask, where are “the fruits meet for repentance ?” 

Last week, we expressed our disbelief that either section of the 
Aristocracy would treat that portion of the Press which they had 
bought, otherwise than as a degraded instrument to effect their 
own ends. The Standard says that our reasoning is incorrect, 
because it goes upon Ithe hypothesis “ that all people are as cor- 
rupt and selfish as Whigs,” and that the country is in future to 
be governed, in spite of the Reform Act, by the machinery used 
up to 1831. 

We believe that, as regards the treatment of the Press, the 
Whig people in power are just as corrupt and selfish as the Tory 
people, and not more so. To prove this, let us ask, in the first 
place, how Whig officials treat the Newspapers that are dignified 
with the appellation of their organs ? 

They occasionally furnish them with exclusive information, or 
what passes for information, respecting the intentions of Govern- 
ment on certain points of foreign and domestic policy: they au- 
thorize them to contradict or contirm rumours of appointments, 
changes, &c.; and persons connected with their establishments 
have the run of the public offices, and the privilege of whisper- 
ing with Under-Secretaries and Treasury Clerks. The advan- 
tages thus obtained, it is of course the cue of the favoured par- 
ties to exaggerate. They would fain have it believed that they 
are in the confidence of the Government. But such a notion 
is ridiculously false. The Treasury Newspapers are convenient 
for the dissemination of such statements as their patrons believe 
it to be advantageous to them to impose upon the public. Hints 
and surmises, frequent palterings in a double sense, a plentiful 
use of the suppressio vert, with a sprinkling of small facts, 
form the staple of the official communications of the Government 
with their chosen organs. The whole truth rarely escapes out of 
Downing Street to the parties, whom those not in the secret sup- 
pose to be the trusted coadjutors of the Ministry; but who are, 
in point of fact, the mere agents or tools for the promulgation 


of such portions of the truth, and the mere advocates of such opi- | 
At | 


nions, as it suits their patrons to communicate and maintain. 
the present time, when the subalterns in office are supposed not to 
be scrupulously faithful in keeping the secrets of their employers, 
‘we question whether a Tory journal is not likely to possess more 
correct information on many points than the avowed Ministerial 
Press. 

Our readers will be able, from the foregoing remarks, to appre- 
aiate the amount of the advantage which a connexion with Minis- 
ters confers on a newspaper. What does the Government expect 
and exact in return for this obligation? In brief—a surrender of 
all title to independence. A Ministerial organ talks sometimes of 
“affording an independent support to Government ;” but this is an 
empty sound. If the official gentlemen cannot depend upon an 
unflinching subserviency, the newspaper cannot depend upon the 
Treasury scraps of news of various kinds. Therefore it is, that 
upon all questions the journal and the Ministers agree ; and very 
frequently the former is obliged to eat its own words, refute its 
own arguments, and try every art of shabby sophistry, to disguise 
from its readers its lamentable dereliction of principle. Thus we 
see one paper, which formerly occupied a very honourable and in- 
dependent position, now that it is ‘degraded into a mere Treasury 








tool, abandoning its advoeacy of the Repeal of the Corn-laws, | 


arguing against the Ballot, and using all its efforts to keep these 
and similar questions in abeyance, which it formerly discussed 


with the vigour and perseverance which their importance de- | 


manded. What a woful variety of shiftings, changes, and jum- 
blings of all sorts of things, is observable in the conduct of an- 


other able newspaper, which till the accession of the Whigs to | 
power, never condescended to palliate misconduct in the mighty, | 


or‘ fabricate excuses for political truckling in the mean! The 


trammels of subserviency are still galling to this latter journal; | 


and its extreme uneasiness under the infliction, is occasionally 
manifested by a kind of convulsive kicking, which testifies to 
the severity of its sufferings, and tends greatly to diminish its 
usefulness to the taskmasters of the Treasury. ‘These gentle- 
mén, it is notorious, will not accept of a divided allegiance; 
they demand that the whole man, body and soul, should be given 
up to their service. Mistakes are severely reprehended; and an 
intimation against the infallibility of Government is only to be 
atoned for by an abject confession of error. 

Such is the treatment, it is evident to all eyes, which the 
Whig Ministers think good enough for the Press. What the 
Whigs now are, the Tories were when in power. It is needless to 
dwell on this part of the subject; for it is fully admitted by the 
Standard, and no one doubts the fact, that the conduct of the 


party now in Opposition was such as’ we have reprobated in the 
existing Ministry: One instance of the degrading stbserviency 
which the very last Tory Minister exacted from the Government 
Press is notorious: ‘the Duke of WreLuineTon, after having in- 
sisted on the management of a paper being intrusted to a gentle- 
man of his own nomination, transferred his patronage from that 
paper to another, because the editor whom he had named refused 
to insert an article, written by the Duke himself, against all Re- 
form of the House of Commons. 

We are told, indeed, that the Conservatives have “had enough 
of a bribed press,” and will now pursue a different course, and stri ze 
to raise its character. But where are we to look for evidence of this 
Certainly not in their most recent public acts. 
During the last session of Parliament we saw nothing in the con- 
duct of the WeLiin€rons, Beaurorts, ABERDEENS, and Prxrts, 
which indicated a new-born respect and affection for the Press. 
Nay, it is but six months since this journal was put on its trial 
by one of them, for an old story, touched upon for an instant, as 
an illustration of a general argument, and very obviously devoid of 
malice towards the prosecutor, whom it did not inculpate or even 
allude to: the prosecution, too, was not in the form which allows 
the truth of a statement to be investigated, but in one of the most 
odious forms of the libel law process,—that of criminal informa- 
tion,—a process which indeed, thanks to the peculiar strength of 
our case and the accident of an intelligent Jury, did not deprive 
us of an honourable acquittal, but which left us nevertheless to 
bear the unjust burden of our own expenses added to the annoy- 
ance of a two-years lawsuit. 

The Standard says, that the Conservatives are aware that we 
are in a revolution, and that the country cannot be governed by 
the same machinery as formerly. But we have been “in a revo- 
lution” for years: and it is but five months since the Conserva- 
tive bands mustered in the House of Lords to throw out the Local 
Courts Bill,—a measure which the too Liberal Standard exerted 
its eloquence in vain to induce them to pass. Again therefore, 
looking to all their recent public conduct, we are forced to the 
conclusion, that the Conservatives, “7 the Revolution,” differ from 
garg before the Revolution, only in the want of their 
places. 

Although the Standard may have received private assurances 
which it deems worthy of credit, relative to the altered views of 
the Tory leaders, yet it cannot be expected that those who are not 
in their secrets can credit the reality of so sudden a conversion, 
without farther evidence. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION—APPROPRIATION OF 
CHARITABLE FUNDS. 

** The Lord Chancellor’s Secretary has addressed a letter to the Trustees of 
various Public Charities, in which he states his Lordship’s desire to be informed 
whether they will be disposed to further, so far as lies in their power, a plan 
for the consolidation of, the funds of all Public Charities throughout the king- 
dom, and the appropriation of them to the purpose of National Education.” 

This paragraph appeared in the Morning Post of Monday. It 
was not contradicted by any other newspaper ; and on Wednesday 
the Post again adverted to the subject of it, in terms of fierce in- 
dignation,—declaring that it was “ very difficult to suspect any 
English Minister capable either of the folly or of the fraud which 
the statement imputed to Lord BroveHam.” 

As we have more than once felt. inclined to remark upon the 
schemes imputed to. Ministers by the organs of the Conservative 
Opposition, our fear is that the news is too good to be true. We 
take it for granted that there is no design to appropriate al/ the 
funds of ald the public charitigs; and we ean perceive nothing 
fraudulent or foolish in the attempt to make charitable bequests 
serviceable to the mental as wcll as corporeal wants of the people. 

It is not alleged that any violent seizure of property is contem- 
plated: on the contrary, it is stated that the concurrence of the 
trustees of the various charities is to be obtained as a necessary 
preliminary to further steps. The course of proceeding, then, 
would seem to be this. Upon the receipt. of Lord BrouGHAM's 
communication, the trustees must carefully examine the terms 
upon which they hold the property of the various charitable 
establishments under their management: if those terms are 
peremptory, and confer no discretionary power as to the applica 
tion of the funds, then of course the trustees have onlv to declare 
their inability to aid the Chancellor's scheme; and we presume 
that an act of Parliament would be necessasy to legalize any de- 
parture from the direct terms upon which the title to the property 
in question rests. But it may be, and we believe it is actually the 
case in many instances, that considerable latitude is given to 
the trustees in their application of charitable funds; and if they 
should be of opinion that the application of a portion of these funds 
to the establishment of asystem of National Education is desirable 
as well as lawful, then we do not see what objection exists to their 
concurrence in Lord BRoueHaAm’s general proposition. In no case 
should existing rights be attacked : not a single occupant of an 
almshouse or a hospital should. be removed, at least without an 
equivalent. Many of these persons are beyond doubt unfit objects 
for charity, and have obtained it unjustly ; but it would be politic 
to make no exceptions to the rule of not disturbing those in the 
present receipt of funds destined to be more beneficially employed 
in future. 

If these principles are adopted, there will be no pretence for 
terming the plan of Lord Broucnam a fraudulent one, for no 
one will be wronged by it. The intention, at all events, is to , 
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Yender the funds. of charitable institutions more productive of 
national good than they are at present. 

The Post indeed says— 

«No man apprehends that shelter can be too bountifully prepared for the 
houseless, that medical aid can be too readily extended to the wounded. Some 
think we may have too many schools; none express alarm lest we should have 
too many hospitals. Some doubt whether a poor man is benefited by a dic- 
tionary ; none dispute that he is benefited by aloaf. For the clothing of the 
naked, for the feeding of the hungry, for the healing of the sick, pious and bene~ 
‘volent men have bequeathed part of their worldly goods; and the funds so 
eréated, the Chancellor proposes to take from the naked, and the hungry, and 
the sick, that the next generation may exceed the present in reading and writing 
and casting accounts.” 

But there is no foundation for the charge that Lord BroveHam 
intends to take the funds from the naked, hungry, and sick of the 
present generation,—that he means to clear out the inmates of 
the hospitals and the almshouses; and, however the presumption 
may serve to round off a piquant paragraph, it must appear to all 
not violently prejudiced, as an utter absurdity. 

Due regard being had, as we before observed, to the rights of 
the present recipients, the point to be settled is simply in what 
way the charitable funds of the country can in future be rendered 
available for the production of the greatest amount of good to 
those for whose benefit they were intended. Few persons will be 
hardy enough to maintain that the mode in which they are at 
present administered is such as to effect that purpose. It is 
well known that the private interests, feelings, or whims of indivi- 
dual trustees, frequently regulate the distribution of the funds 
under their control. The relief thus administered is emphatically 
capricious ; and to some extent produces the same effect upon the 
needy, that uncertainty of punishment produces upon the profli- 
gate, by creating a disposition to rely upon any thing rather than 
honest industry and prudent economy for support. There is no 
question that the bad administration of the poor-laws operates in 
the same way, and has furnished the chief argument against their 
institution and continuance. 

A considerable amount of charitable property is not used ad- 
yantageously; and it is proposed to effect improvement in this 
respect, by converting it to the support of a national system of 
education. This is the design which the Morning Post calls 
foolish: but the experience of every day, the contents of every 
newspaper, prove its wisdom—and more, its absolute neces- 
sity to the continuance of order and good government. The 
arguments in favour of instructing the mass, are obvious to the 
most superficial reasoner and observer of passing events. It is 
also evident that the Bett and Lancaster system, though good 
of the kind, is no longer sufficient. It has become necessary to 
extend the information imparted beyond the mere rudiments of 
reading, writing, and figures. The rights and duties of citizen- 
ship must now be taught. The future electors of the United 
Kingdom must learn how to distinguish between good and bad 
government, and justly to appreciate the latter. There are mil- 
lions to whom this instruction must be given; and hence the oc- 
casion for a°combined and national effort. 

As we know nothing more of Lord BroveHam's plan than is 
indicated by the statement of the Morning Post, of course we 
eannot speak decidedly in its praise or blame. But the object, at 
all events, is admirable; and the means by which it is proposed to 
carry it into execution do not appear to“be objectionable. We 
trust that it may turn out to be deserving of the hearty cooperation 
of all the friends of good government. 





REPRESENTATION OF HUDDERSFIELD 
AND LEEDS 


WE trust that there is no chance of Mr. Santer being elected for 
Huddersfield. Weare ready to allow that gentleman ail the merit 
to which he can fairly lay claim; and we object to the indiserimi- 
nate abuse which is poured upon him from some quarters. But, 
notwithstanding his benevolence, his industry, and talent for 
spouting, he is utterly disqualified, by his political opinions, from 
being the representative of an important manufacturing borough. 
In proof of this, we need only refer to his conduct on the Reform 
question, and to his viewson the Corn-laws: on both subjects he 
shufiled when questioned by the Huddersfield electors, in a most 
discreditable manner. It seems beyond doubt, that Mr. Sapier, 
if returned to Parliament, would be a mere tool in the hands of 
the Conservative faction. What infatuation then it is in the 
Huddersfield Radicals to prefer sucha man to Mr. BLAcKBuRNE! 
This gentleman appears to have addressed the electors in 
a manly and uncompromising tone— meeting those questions 
boldly from which his opponent had skulked, and stating 
clearly what it was Mr. Sapuxr’s aim to mystify. Mr. Buack- 
BURNE, we observe, disclaimed all mere party connexion with 
Whigs, Tories, or Radicals ; but avowed himself an independent 
friend to popular rights. He deelared his conviction of the neces- 
sity of the Ballot to freedom of election ; and his decided opposition 
to the Corn-laws. He thought that the Dissenters ovght not to 
be taxed for building or repairing churches; but that they should 
, pay their tithes until tithes are abolished. This latter avowal may 


. Maake some enemies for Mr. BLackBURNE, among the most igno- 
rant of mankind; but no houest person of common information | 
Owing to the noise and | 


on the subject holds a different opinion. 


uproar of his opponents, Mr. BLacKBukNE’s, speech was imper- 
fectly heard and reported; but we think we see enough init, taken 
in conjunction with his previous reputation, to justify us in con- 
sideriug him as an independent and trustworthy man. 





Some persons, we perceive, have been so unreasonable as to 
object to him, on account of his holding the office of Chief Com- 
missioner in the Corporation inquiry: for this he is stigmatized 
with the name of placeman. But it seems to be forgotten, that 
there is nothing dishonourable in the service of the public, or in 
being fairly remunerated for that service. We hold that Mr. 
BLACKBURNE'S appointment, which is the reverse of lucrative. 
toa person of his professional standing, was highly honourable 
to him; and shall continue to think so until it can be shown that 
he has slurred over his duties as Commissioner. Nothing can be 
more unfair than the conduct of those persons who are perpetually 
blaming Ministers for not promoting men of independent principles 
in the service of the State, and yet turn round upon all such whe 
do take office, and stigmatize them as being on that account un- 
worthy of public confidence. 

We have one or two remarks to make on the subject of the ap- 
proaching election for Leeds. The Whig party have determined 
to support Mr. Baines, the well known editor of the Leeds Mer- 
cury, and the friend of Lord BroveHam. On many accounts, we 
consider this choice a discreet one; and think it would be advan- 
tageous to have many men in the House of Commons of Mr. 
Barngs's habits of industry and his extensive information. But 
it seems to be apprehended, and on plausible grounds, that he is 
too closely allied with the Whig party to allow him to act with 
perfect independence. Before the electors choose him, therefore, 
it would be advisable to make him undergo a thorough catechism. 
On many questions of importance, his opinions are undoubtedly 
accordant with those generally held by the independent electors oi 
Leeds; but he should be pinned down on those points on whick 
the Whig Ministers and the Nation are at variance. We are’ not 
aware that any other candidate has yet come forward; though a 
determined Radical, Mr. Bower, is talked of. As, however, he is 
not fairly in the field, it would be premature to discuss his quali- 
fications. 





STATE OF TRADE. 


Tue Leeds Mercury returns_to the charge; and asserts that our 
condemnation of the Report of the Committee on Manufactures, 
Commerce, anc Shipping, “is owing to a complete misconception 
of the facts.” 

Let us distinetly but briefly recapitulate the grounds on which, 
in point of fact, we did think it right to animadvert on the Re- 
port, or rather upon the evidence given before the Committee, and 
the use made of that evidence by the Ministerial Press. 

The main fact which the evidence and the Ministerial writers 
seemed to establish was this—that, although profits were low, 
there was an absence of speculation, and that the condition of trade 
was sound and healthy : in the language of Mr. Bat&, “there 
never was so secure and healthy a state of things, whether yeu 
look to the present state of things here, or to the probable state of 
things for several years to come.” This was said more especially 
in reference to the trade in the great staple articles of cotton 
and wool. 

We argued that this was an incorrect description of the actual 
state of things; because the Hdinburgh Review and the Minis- 
terial Newspapers had scarcely time to get through the songs of 
triumph on the prosperity of trade, before we found it roundly 
stated in the Leeds Mercury, a journal of first-rate information on 
the subject, that, owing to the “ infatuated spirit of speculation,” 
which had raged in the cotton market, and had reached its height 
in July and August, before the Report was published, the price of 
manufactured goods was raised, the sale checked, the mills were 
worked only three or four days in the week, the operatives suffered 
during some months for want of employment, and many indivi- 
duals were ruined. This statement was confirmed by other tritst- 
worthy evidence; and no one disputes its correctness. It would 
be a waste of time to point out the glaring discrepancy between 
such a state of things, and a sound and healthy one, wherein 
lowness of profit was compensated by the absence of speculation 
and the diminution of risk. 

These remarks related principally to the cotton trade; a trade 
which, two years ago, was estimated by Maccuttocx to afford the 
means of subsistence to nearly a million and a half of persons, 
and to employ a capital of fifty-six millions sterling. 

The same number of the Mercury which furnished the depic- 
rable account of the cotton business, gave a very indifferent one of 
the woollen manufacture,—which still continues to be a correct 
one: our Leeds contemporary, in his paper of last Saturday, ad- 
mits that for ‘wo months the trade has been in a depressed coxti- 
tion. This fact also is ineontrovertible and undisputed. The 
capital invested in the woollen manufacture, MaccuLiocr be- 
lieves to be considerably underrated at eighteen millions; the 
number of persons employed in it is not less than four hundred 
thousand. 

It was upon these facts, which, notwithstanding the somewhat 
dogmatical assertion of our contemporary, we profess to understand. 
with sufficient clearness, that we grounded our disbelief and ‘on- 
demnation of the statements in the Report, and in the Ministerial 
Newspapers, that trade was in such a sound and healthy condition, 
and that there was an absence of speculation which went far to- 
wards reconciling commercial men to the lowness of profits. But 


| the Leeds Merewry Was blinked this, the main question between’ts. 


It is manifestly of very little importance, as far as our arge- 
Ment is concerned, to ascertain the causes of the apparent pres- 
perity, and subsequent depression, which are both admitted to have 
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existed, in the manufacturing districts of the North during the 
_present year.. It maybe, that we: are mistaken in supposing that 
“the outward signs of unusual prosperity were owing to mad 
speculations.” But if we have proved that this prosperity was 

eeting, and succeeded by ruinous losses and depression of trade, 
‘then we are justified in our condemnation of a statement which 
declared the conditién of trade to be sound and healthy. 

The Mercury, however, does not meet this view of the question; 
but asserts that we are wrong in supposing “that the speculation 
in the raw material was the cause of the apparent prosperity in 
the cotton manufacture.” 

‘* Not only is this not the fact, but it is the very reverse of the fact. The 
effect of speculation in the raw material, is not to stimulate the manufacture 
into fictitious prosperity, but, on the contrary, to check and to fetter it. Spe- 
culation in manufactured goods might have stimulated the manufacture ; but 
in this department there was no speculation, as the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons assert again and again. The speculation was 
in the raw material, the price of which rose very unduly in consequence ; and 
the necessary effect of that rise was to check the eulaialens: for the manu- 
facturer could no longer work to a profit, unless the price of goods rose in pro- 
portion to the price of cotton wool: he attempted to get that price, but did 
not succeed ; cedere previously received both from abroad ind from the country 
were countermanded; and therefore he ‘necessarily made fewer goods. When 
the speculation in the raw material subsided and the price fell, then the manu- 
facture revived. So that our contemporary has relied, for the support of his 
opinion, on a fact which directly disproves it.” 

It is. going somewhat beside the question to argue these points 
with the Mercury ; because, as we before observed, our position is 
a good one, even although they were all decided against us. But 
we will trouble our readers with a few remarks on them. 

In the first place, it is assumed that our observation relative to 
the effects of the cotton speculation had reference only to the cot- 
ton manufacturers; whereas the “state of trade” generally,— 
meaning thereby to include the operations of the merchants, the 
business of Liverpool as well as that of Manchester,—was the 
subject under consideration. The outward signs of unusual pro- 
perity on the Liverpool Exchange were certainly owing to the 
speculations—what the Leeds Mercury calls the “ desperate gam- 
bling "—going on there. 

But it seems, secondly, that the trade of Manchester was not 
stimulated by the briskness of the Liverpool market. Now, that 
it was so stimulated toa certain extent—that a rise of prices is 
always in some of its stages, accompanied by an increased brisk- 
ness of demand—that the one acts upon the other with great 
energy—we never heard questioned before. We have no conceited 
or undue reliance upon our own information on these subjects 
(which cannot certainly compete with that which the Leeds Mer- 
cury, published in the very centre of manufacturing intelligence, 
has the means of obtaining); but we are assured by able mer- 
cantilgsmen, that it is quite out of question to pretend that a 
rapid rise in the Liverpool cotton market will not give additional 
briskness to the demand for goods in Manchester. A country 
dealer, seeing that goods are rising in a season of the year when 
his sale for them approaches, always sends in his orders with 
more promptitude, and is more urgent for their completion, than 
wher. prices are stationary or falling. In this way, we suppose that 
the Manchester manufactures were affected by the cotton specu- 
lations. No doubt, the consequence of a continued rise in the price 
of the raw material must eventually produce a depression of manu- 
factures; but this was not what the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee described: they represented the commercial affairs of the 
country as being in the full tide of success. They either spoke 
falsely, or were deceived ; of course we believe the latter to have 
been the case. 

As respects the wool trade, we have already professed our wil- 

lingness to admit that speculation had not so much to do with the 
‘ gise in price. Inadequacy of supply may have been the principal 
cause of it. But be the cause what it may, a state of things which 
stops the factories and throws the workmen out of employ, not 
_Mmerely during the dull month of December, but for the two 
months preceding, cannot be sound and healthy. We may here, 
however, mention, that before wool reached its present high price, 
—while the market was rising,.-we were informed by a person 
_largely engaged in the trade, that it was an error to suppose that 
rise was principally occasioned by a soundand natural demand for 
‘the manufactured article. The increase in price was very much 
greater than could reasonably be attributed to sucha cause. We can 
believe, however, that other causes, which are independent of spe- 
culation, may have contributed to the high price of wool. It 
would swell this article to too great a length were we to enter into 
a discussion of these causes. 
_ Our Yorkshire censor defends Ministers from the charge of 
“ charlatanerie.” He denies that there was any in the Report, 
or that we have proved its existence. We did not attribute any 
to the Report—that is to say, to the witnesses: we were there- 
fore under no obligation to prove its existence there. But as re- 
ards Ministers, it is no defence of their conduct to assert, as the 
Feeds Mercury does, that there was not a syllable of comment 
prefixed to the evidence of the witnesses. It is well known that 
Ministers failed in the attempt to get such a report agreed to as 
the Prosperity-men on the Committee had framed: it is equally 
notorious, that their supporters of the Press endeavoured to obtain 
a compensation for this failure, by lauding portions of the evi- 
dence with all their might, and circulating them through the 
country with such comments as were most agreeable to the men 
in office. By these means, they created an impression, which 
Ministers must have known—which the Ministerial Member for 





Manchester at least must have known—té be a delusive one. Thig 
is our ground for the charge of charlatanetie. 

In conclusion, we must notice one other observation.of our op- 
ponént. He says— 

‘ But then the Spectator contends, that if it is allowed that trade is prospe- 
rous, this will be used as an argument against the repeal of the Corn-laws and 
against further retrenchment in the public expenditure. However the facts 
may be used or abused, it is the bounden duty of an editor to state the truth.” 

Certainly : and it isalso his duty to expose misrepresentation, 
especially where the consequences of such misrepresentation may 
be hurtful. Aided by the truths of the Leeds Mercury, we have 
endeavoured to expose the misstatements of the Report and its 
Government echoes ; and in so acting we hope to have “ done the 
State some service.” 





FURTHER ENCLOSURE OF THE REGENT'S PARK. 


THE appointment of the Committee of Public Walks, and their 
Report, recommending the formation of places of public recreation 
in various parts of the suburbs, and particularly the throwing 
open of the Regent's Park, will prove, we fear, but ‘‘a tub to the 
whale,” judging from appearances. The Regent's Park, which is 
Crown land, is gradually encroached upon by private dwellings, 
until there will remain no part of it‘sufficiently spacious to be 
worth throwing open to the public at large. Since the erection of 
the Marquis of Hertrorn’s villa, of which he appears to be tired 
by this time, another mansion has raised its head on a plot of 
ground adjoining. The gardens of the Zoological Society, now 
extending on every side, nearly reach to the borders of the plea- 
sure-grounds of this new house; and, on the other hand, the pri- 
vate enclosure of the inhabitants of the range of houses on the 
south-west side of the Park, joins the grounds of the Marquis of 
Hertrorp. Thus one half of the circumference of the Park is 
enclosed already. Then there are the pleasure-grounds of the 
villas in the centre of the Park; and now an archery club is al- 
lowed to “carve a montrous cantle out” of the remainder. The 
barn-looking building, with a red-tiled roof, close to the bridge 
over the canal, is to be the meeting-room of a Toxopholite society ; 
and the ground is now planting for a shrubbery and walks, as well 
as a lawn for butts. Perhaps the fashionable club of cricketers, or 
pigeon-shooters, may take a faney to the plot adjoining. Verily 
John Bull is the most patient of oxen. He scarcely utters a low, 
though he sees his pasture vanishing ; and, provided he is crammed 
well with oil-cake and beet-root, he will toil year after year with 
the yoke on his neck, and stand tied up to his manger as peace- 
ably as if he never had ranged the flowery mead in freedom. His 
pocket is the only vulnerable point of an Englishman; and 
that has been so often pricked by the state lancet of Sangrado 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, that it has become a sore place only 
by constant scarification, and the poverty of the blood that follows 
the phlebotomizing process. 

It is bad enough to see a place of recreation enclosed with a 
barrier of smoke and brick and mortar, for the convenience of 
those who have carriages: to convey them out of town every day, 
and who, if they have not country-seats to retire to, during the 
season that is unfashionable for town, can afford to indulge them- 
selves with a trip to the sea-side or a Continental tour every year. 
But, to have the space within appropriated to pleasure-grounds for 
a still wealthier class, who affect to despise all that is advanta- 
geous in the rus in urbe residences that they occupy, is a mon- 
strous perversion of the pretended object of the laying out of this 
Park. It would really seem as if the Park were contrived merely 
as a prospect for the inhabitants of the surrounding buildings ; 
or to be kept, like the garden in a square, for the exclusive conve- 
nience of the tenants of the houses round it. The wide road that 
traverses the east side of the Park, in a line with Portland Place, 
has a very ominous look. It is certainly intended to save the 
fashionable visitors of the Zoological Gardens a few yards of 
ground in the approach to them. If this be the case, and this 
road be thrown open for carriages, John Bull may bid good-bye 
to his pastoral visions of a ramble in the fields of the Regent's 
Park, with his wife and children, on a Sunday ; and bless himself 
that the selfish aristocracy of wealth—which, compared to that of 
blood, is as a swindler toa highwayman—has left him a few 
square yards of turf within sound of their carriage-wheels, where 
he may inhale the dust toas great advantage as if he were in the 
drive of Hyde Park. 

Henry the Eighth made Church Reform the pretext for rob- 
bing the monks, the trustees of the poor, of their broad lands, to 
bestow upon his parasites. Will a Whig Ministry make up.for 
any lack of disposable places and pensions, by bestowing upon a 
favoured few a patch of pasture out of the publiccommon field? For 
whom is that mansion erecting? Who, weask, are the leading mem- 
bers of this archery club? In another season, this now fashion- 
able amusement will be out of date; and then some hanger-on 
will get the lease of the ground for a kitchen-garden, and the 
flirting-room for the knights and damsels of the long bow will be 
turned into a snug dwelling. 

Our attention has been called to this subject by a letter from 
one of the dwellers in the Park, whose eye is annoyed by the red- 


| tiled roof of the new building. He quite forgets—or rather never 


thinks of—the people being robbed of their play-ground. The 
Birmingham folks, we see, are setting on foot a plan for a public 
walk for the mechanics. Whatever the motive may be, we hail 
the improvement. The King, we have heard, suggested that the 
open space at Charing Cross should be appropriated as a tea. 
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ardei:. We lionour his want of taste. Let the people only ask 

im for the Regent's Park, as a free gift to the nation ; and if our 
frank, well-meaning Sovereign, dces not grant it without hesita- 
tion, he is not the man the People take him for. 





HOLYDAY SIGHTS. 
Tue apparition of post-chaises laden with luggage and crammed 
full of glad-faced children, some shouting with delight, others 
splitting their cheeks and the ears of the passengers with abortive 
blasts of tin horns, and allas restless and eager to escape as gentles 
from an angler’s box, has reminded us of the approach of the 
Christmas holydays, and of the return of our accustomed task of 
presenting a programme of the Holyday Sights. Task, said we ? 
‘¢ Oh word of fear, unpleasing to a school-boy’s ear !” 

We wrong ourselves; task it is none. It is our pleasure—our 
delight. No sooner had we caught sight of the first chaise full of 
emancipated schoolboys, than our burden of news dropped from 
our shoulders like Christian's in the Pilgrim's Progress. The 
long roll of the Civil List, that endless tailor’s bill of all the poor 
relations of the Aristocracy—the musty parchments and foul deeds 
of Corporations—the awful correspondence of O'ConNNELL—we 
flung them all from our brain, as.a porter pitches his load on a 
bulk. 

The sights that are in store ‘for the little holyday folks rose be- 
fore our mind's eye like a vision. We were in the pit of Covent 
Garden Theatre, our back to the stage, looking at the living circle 
of round merry faces that studded the boxes, their eyes sparkling 
with expectation to behold the wonders of the enchanter Fartey, 
and his tricksy spirits Clown, Harlequin, and Pantaloon, in 
the nursery history of old Dame Hubbard, and her wonderful 
Dog. Suddenly the scene changed to Drury; and that most 
renowned of all the Seven Champions of Christendom, St. George, 
was there, and his Dragon did unfold its wondrous tail. Ducrow 
and all his chivalry swelled the pageant; for “ Astley’s stud is 
come to Drury Lane.” The next moment we were seated in 
VEstTRIs's gay pavilion, and ‘* The Deep, Deep Sea” was before us, 
with the real “ Perseus and Andromeda;” the face of the virgin 
chained to the rock looking very like Vesrris herself. 

“A change came o’er the spirit of our dream.” We were lifted 
up by invisible agency to the top of St. Paul’s; whence we be- 
held the reeking cauldron of smoky London, with its myriads of 
chimnies; the streets thronged with passengers. The eye, track- 
ing the devious course of the river, ranges along the distant hori- 
zon from Greenwich to Harrow, and from Norwood to Hampstead. 
There was the identical ball and cross, and the dome seemed to 
swell out beneath our feet; and there were the two clock-towers 
standing out in strong relief against the light; and we saw the 
iron clamps that formed the ribs of the Apostles on the pediment. 
After peeping through the prospect-glasses that are fixed round the 
. great gallery, and picking out the distant churches and villas— 
counting the number of persons on the. Monument—we look to 
see if the ball that is raised upon a pole at Flamstead House will 
drop at the hour of noon; butno ball is to be seen, and we are re- 
minded that we have been looking at the Panorama of London at 
the Colosseum allthis while. Entering a snug little closet, a bell 
is rung, and we see through the open door the whole building 
ascending upwards; and we fancy how Gulliver must have felt 
when the roc flew away with him in his cabin. We are again on 
terra firma, and surrounded by a little grove of exotic plants. 
The graceful palms spread out their broad fan-like leaves; the 
bread-fruit plant, and the traveller's tree, which yields a supply of 
water to the drouthy wayfarer, are known by their gigantic leaves. 
The sound of water attracts our attention to a grotto-built foun- 
tain, which terminates the vista. Its numberless jets seem trying 
in vain to reach the lofty dome above; from which depend creeping 
plants, that seem to stretch out their tendrils to catch the light 
spray. Ina recess, tastefully decorated with feathers and birds’ 
eggs arranged in curious devices, are some birds of rich plumage. 
A little further on, is a cave roofed with pendant stalactites: we 
enter through a narrow passage formed out of the rock; and, as we 
advance, the distant murmur of the waves washing the beach is 
heard. Presently we havea distant view of Freshwater Bay, at 
the Isle of Wight; and, turning in a new direction, we perceive 
through another opening of this marine cavern, a ship in distress, 
the sea beating over her, and the sea-birds hovering around, 
while a life-boat is seen approaching to rescue the crew. Anon, 
we are seated in a picturesque Swiss cottage, looking out on an 
Alpine scene, with a mountain torrent dashing down the precipi- 
tous surface of the rock; where a few straggling pines have taken 
root: an eagle perched on a crag expands its wings, as if for 
flight. The whole scene is reflected as a picture in a glass at the 
side of the window. 

The scene changes. We are at Burrorp’s Panorama in 
Leicester Square; where we mount a winding flight of steps like 
Jacob's ladder turned into a well-staircase; and out of breath ar- 
rive at a station just above the great Falls of Niagara; but we 
neither hear the thunder of the falling ocean, nor are wet through 
with the spray. 

We next enter the Queen's Bazaar, in Oxford Street ; and anon 
we are on the plains of eternal snow, hedged in by walls of ice 
and a frozen sea, with the stars shining at mid-day. And there 
are brave Captain Ross and his hardy crew, making acquaintance 
with the gentle savages, who teach the civilized natives of a Chris- 
tian country how they may live happily without hating or perse- 
cuting one another. Here too is a colossal copy of Marrin’s 





splendid scene of Belshazzar's Feast, with the dreadful sentence 
written on the wall, resembling an explosion of fire-works. As 
we pass along a narrow passage, we look through the windows on 
one side, and sve a succession of views of beautiful scenery, and 
fine monuments of art. These are the Physiorama; and there 
are the Cosmoramie views in Regent Street, much more real-look- 
ing. than these. 

Suddenly all is dark ; and after a while we discern a white disc, 
eighteen feet in diameter, upon which a light is thrown from a 
small aperture on the other side of the room. An enormous ani- 
mal, in size beyond that of the elephant Chuny, appears; and a 
voice proclaims it to be nothing more than “ a common flea, mag- 
nified by the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, upwards of two million 
and a half times." This is the utmost power ever attained by the 
microscope; and it is not approached by another instrument of the 
kind. You perceive that the animal, though but a semi-transpa- 
rent object, appears perfectly well defined, and in its natural co- 
lours. This instrument also is the only one that exhibits opaque 
objects. The great difficulty as regards them is that the light is 
reflected from their surface, instead of through the object as in the 
case of transparent substances. A piece of jewellery, fragments 
of ore, seeds, &c., are shown in remarkably strong relief, and in 
their natural colours. 

Spectator—* This microscope is really achromatic, and so is 
CarpENTER's in Regent Street; but the powers of this instru- 
mentare greatly superior to his when he employs the Drummond 
light.” 

Lecturer—* You do not perceive in this microscope of Mr. 
Ho.uanp that prismatic fringe which is observable in the other 
Gas Microscope in Old Bond Street ; nor have you the disadvan- 
tage of waiting, as was often the case when Mr. CARPENTER ex- 
hibited his Solar Microscope, for a sufficient quantity of the solar 
rays. 

Spectator—* This is by far the best, certainly. _But one must 
not forget that CARPENTER was the first who exhibited the Solar 
Microscope; and that the Gas Microscope in New Bond Street 
was the first application of the Drummond light to the purpose of 
showing transparent objects, as this is the first that has exhibited 
opaque ones. CARPENTER'’s Microcosm, with its Lucernal Mi- 
croscopes, Kaleidoscopical Camera, Optical Illusions, &c., how- 
ever, is a curious and beautiful exhibition. You will hardly be 
able to show, by means.of the prodigious magnifying power of this 
instrument, that splendid object the diamond-beetle, which looks 
like an incrustation of gems.” 

Lecturer—* As yet, the power of Mr. HoLLanp’s Microscope in 
exhibiting opaque objects is scarcely developed. At any rate, this 
is not only the first, but as yet the only instrument which repre- 
sents opaque objects highly magnified. That cameo which ap- 
peared like a colossal bust, nearly eighteen feet high, measured in 
reality but half an inch.” 

Here some visitor, happily not visible in the darkened room, 
exclaimed, like Dominie Sampson, “ Prodigious!" (Great 
laughter.) 

With the returning light, we found ourselves in the National 
Gallery of Science in Adelaide Street, Strand; where we were 
startled by the rattle of the shower of bullets from Gurngy's 
Steam Gun against the iron target, like a hail-stone chorus on the 
glass dome of a conservatory. Close beside the steam-gun, @ 
grave-looking gentleman in black was superintending the cooking 
of a mutton-chop by gas; and near him were some experimentalists 
trying the power of an electro-magnet; and another exhibiting 
the beautiful appearance of the electro-magnetic fluid. The mar- 
tial sounds as of a band of trumpets, proceeding from a mahogany 
case like a chamber-organ, were succeeded by the dulcet tones of 
the musical glasses, as we walked up and down the gallery, in- 
specting the steam-boat models prope!ling themselves along a tiny 
canal, and the various ingenious inventions placed round the room. 

While we were enjoying the luxury of the hydrostatic or float- 
ing bed, we were not aware of the change of scene that took place. 
We looked round; many of the objects were the same; but the 
place was different. We had been transported to the Museum of 
Arts and Manufactures, in Leicester Square; where there is an 
interesting collection, which the Spectator gave an account of a 
short time since. 

The transition to WeEKgEs'’s Museum of Curiosities at the top of 
the Haymarket, where the splendours of the Microcosm are emu- 
lated in jewellery, was easy enough. But how we got to the Bri- 
tish Museum, and what we saw there—and how we managed to 
visit the National Gallery of Pictures in Pall Mall, and also the 
Exhibition of Pictures in Suffolk Street, by daylight—we are not 
able to tell. We were suddenly recalled to coasciousness, by the 
hoarse shout of a porter, who was coming out of the Royal Aca- 
demy, with a group of plaster figures on his head, shouting, “* By 
your leave ;” and on awaking from our dream, we found, on look- 
ing up at the clock of the church in the Strand, that we had been 
in nubibus for half an hour or more; during which time we had 
been pacing up and down under the gateway of Somerset House, 
enjoying, in fancy, all the sights which we have here noted down 
for the information of mammas and the delight of all good masters 
and misses making the most of their holydays. 





THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 
Vzstris has this week appeared in the character of a Welsh Girl; 
and a charming personation it is, dress, dialect, and all. She is 
secretly married to the reprobate nephew of an old Welsh Baronet ; 
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and in order to get into the uncle's = agate avd reconcile 
him ‘to the match, she disguises herself as the niece ‘of one of his 
tenants; and, as may be supposed, captivates the ‘old man by her 
atchness and naiveté, and some pretty Welsh air?,, which she sings 
delightfully. So charmed is he, that he not or,1y promises to pay 
his nephew's debts and receive his wife, but actually proposes to 
marry her himself. This is rather more th,an she intended ; but, 
relying on the impression she has madr; upon him, she retires, 
anit presents herself as his nephew's w*\fe. The good-natured old 
tan forgives the trick; and after a while, is as well pleased to 
have such a fascinating creature for his niece as for his wife. 

Vestris looked extremely pretty in her man’s hat and mob cap, 
woollen petticoats and stuff gown; and she preserved. the rustic 
manner of the Welsh peasant-girl very well throughout the scene, 
—allowing for the licence of the stage medium. Vestris's per- 
sonations are to Miss Ketty's whata highly-finished miniature by 

’ Cuaton is to one of Hunt's forcible studies of rustic character. 
The one is a lady in disguise, the other an elaborately faithful por- 
trait. The shyness of the country girl—the drop-down curtsey, 
the shrewd simplicity of her speech, and the homely frankness of 

‘manner as she felt more at ease with the Baronet—were most 
artfully imitated. Her Welsh dialect was not a mere common- 
place medley of “Look you,” and “ My heart,"—however deficient 
it might be in minor points to the critical ear of the Cambrian. 
Tt was very piquant; and Vesrris trolled it out with shrill-voiced 
volubility; and rang such a peal about the old man’s ears to drown 
his rage on hearing of his nephew's marriage, that even he must 
have been convinced, had he doubted the genuineness of her 
Welsh tongue. 

Mrs. TAYLEURE asa Welshwoman, F. Maruews as the old 
Baronet, and Savter as his privileged servant, who speaks his 
mind, and calls his master to account for bis conduct, kept up 
the illusion of the scene admirably. 


Sueripan Know ss has been playing Macbeth at the Victoria 
this week. It was a vigorous and intellectual rehearsal, rather 
than acomplete piece of acting. We are afraid he is not qualified 
to reach a very high elevation in this class of SHaKsPEARE’s cha- 
racters. He embodies his own creations finely as well as naturally ; 
for it requires much less effort to throw himself into characters that 
he has already sympathized with so strongly as to enable him to 
fill up the noble outline of their deeds with the feeling, thought, 
and eloquence fitting to them. Besides, the simple characters that 
Know gs has presented to us are much more easily rendered into 

‘the pantomime of acting, than such imaginative creations as 
Macbeth. There is little ideality in KNow es's personations even 
of hisown heroes. He gives us the genuine reality: the honest, 
sturdy, straightforward, generous, warm-hearted, and _noble- 

“minded man stands before you, and acts his part on the stage as 
his prototype did, or ought to have done, in the world. 





THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 
ANSWERS TO THE QUERIES PUT IN LAST SPECTATOR, ON 
BEHALF OF THE DIRECTORS. 
TuHE strange confusion which exists in our correspondent Drum- 
sTICK’s mind as to the motives whence have arisen our various 
~ remarks on the Ancient Concerts, we must endeavour, if possible, 
for his sake, to dissipate. It seems absolutely necessary that, to 
him, we should explain the difference between hostility to an in- 
. Stitution intended for a useful purpose, and censure on the igno- 
‘Yance, stupidity, and meanness with which its concerns are 
managed. To ancient music, we have not only no hostility, but 
a reverential attachment; to the Ancient Concerts, were they 
Under judicious, informed, and competent managers, the same 
feeling would of necessity exist. It is because they are not—it 
is because we desire their permanence and prosperity, that we have 
from time to time noticed the causes which have brought on an 
opposite result. Possibly Mr. Bunn may feel very angry at being 
told that he is not so accomplished a manager as GARRICK or 
KemMBLE; yet would such an opinion of necessity imply a 
determined hostility to the ifiterests of the Drama, or even of 
Drury Lane? And this sensitiveness, this soreness on the part of 
our correspondent, rather indicates the possession of a similar 
situation at the Ancient Concerts, than the humble occupancy of 
a stand in the Orchestra. The performers may all say—whether 
fiddlers, drummers, or singers— 
Let the galled jade winee—our withers are unwrung.” 
Had we entertained any feeling of hostility to this establish- 
ment, our course would have been widely different. We should 
not have counselled that timely reform which might have saved it 
from decay and dissolution: we should not have pointed out, 
one by one, the errors and defects which rendered such a re- 
sult inevitable: we should not have advised the remedies which 
‘might have saved it, but have left it to its fate, and rejoiced in its 
downfal. It is rather too bad, now that our anticipations have 
thus far heen realized (our advice having been scornfully re- 
jected), that the Directors, when contemplating the wreck which 
stares them in the face, should accuse ws of being accessories, if 
not principals, in the work of demolition. No, gentlemen, the 
achievement is wholly your own—yours the undivided glory or 
disgrace. 
Are you weak enough to imagine that the list of queries which 
appeared in last week's Spectator, even supposing that every one 
of them should convict us of inaccuracy, will divert the attention 





of even the small number of persons who are interested in this 
discussion, from the fact of your incompetency to discharge the 
duties you have ‘assumed? - Account in any other way for your 
present condition; account for your deserted rooms and emiity 


benches ; account for the yearly decline of your subscribers, and 


the begging appeals to your Band. You say you have one hun- 
dred and twenty performers; you have also a richly-stocked 
library, you have possession of an establishment once high in fame, 
you move in the highest circles of fashion; you have every thing 
at command to insure success; and yet you fail,—fail, according 
to your own confession, in the manifesto, which expresses a doubt 
whether even a reduced number of concerts can be supported. 
Now, how is all this? If you are too blind to see the cause, the 
world is not; although you may be surrounded by men who have 
not the courage to tell you the truth, 

But to the queries. 

1, “Was not the reduction in salaries proposed by some, and 
gladly acceded to by all the Orchestra (two excepted), that the 
concerts might go on?” Our answer is plainly and unequiyo- 
cally—No. 

2. 3. Not being ourselves in the direction, of course we were ig- 
norant of the clause in Mori's engagement. We willingly cor- 
rect the error; and our statement, so amended, will stand thus— 
we desire the noble Directors to receive the full benefit of it, 
““F. Cramer, in consequence of serious indisposition, was absent 
from six concerts, his place being supplied by Morr. At the end 
of the season, the noble Directors fined Cramer for non-atten- 
dance ; while they refrained from offering Mort any compensation 
for having officiated half the season as his substitute.* Thus 
their Leader's illness was a little godsend to each of the Peers, of 
about seven pounds each,” instead of four pounds, as we originally, 
in our ignorance, had stated. 

4. 6. We are not disposed to fall into the trap so cunningly laid 
for us in these questions (the motive of which is rather foo ap- 
parent for the writer’s purpose), and to subject such performers as 
have thus expressed their opinions on the treatment they have re- 
ceived, and on the management of the Concerts in general, to the 
pitiful resentment of the Directors, so plainly threatened in the 
very terms in which the questions are put. 

5. Has even “a Drumstick” yet to. learn, that a band may be 
numerically strong and yet physically weak ; or that, if well ap- 
pointed in all parts, its powers may be wasted or rendered useless 
by the incompetency of those who assume to direct them ?—as that 
armour which is an ornament anda defence to the strong, is an in- 
cumbrance and a deformity to the weak ? 

7. The best reply to this query is a reprint of part of the noble 
Directors’ address and our comment thereon. 

“ The Directors of the Ancient Concerts inform the subscribers and the pub- 
lic, that, for the ensuing season, the series of Concerts is proposed to be carried 
on under the following regulations,” &c. &c. 

On this very novel announcement, we remarked, that “the An- 
cient Concerts: had always been much, and of late years solely, 
dependent for existence on their exclusive character. It was 
known to be ‘ of grace’ that a name was placed on the subscrip- 
tion-list, and that the solicitation was always from and not éo the 
public. But here is no restriction of East or West; the support of 
the public is solicited,” &c. &c. 

Now, is it so or not? We never said that the admission was in- 
tended to be “indiscriminate ;” but that an appeal’to the public for 
support was a perfectly novel step, and not very consistent with 
the heretofore exclusive character of the Concerts. These have 
been a sort of Musical Almacks; and ifa similar advertisement 
from the patronesses of Almack’s were to be issued (forgive us, 
fair and noble ladies, for the supposition), it would not be very dif- 
ficult to fix the period of their extinction. 

It is not worth while to answer, scarcely to notice, the imputa- 
tion with which Drumsticx follows up his queries. Our readers 
will judge between us, how much of “a dishonest self-seeking ” 
there is in our musical criticisms. There are certain purposes 
and ends for which (let us inform him) we do mot write,—not to 
pay court to titled imbecility, or defend aristocratic ignorance ; 
not to advocate a narrow and selfish monopoly; not to prop up the 
interests of a little faction, and traduce all who will not pronounce 
its shibboleth; not to defend meanness and injustice; and not 
to inculcate servility and baseness as a badge of the musical pro- 
fession. 

The postscript of his letter, as a postscript is often said to do, 
lets in a little further light upon the writer's object. He suspects 
there is a traitor in his camp, whom he desires to discover, that 
the fulness of his wrath may be poured outupon him, If any un- 
fortunate scraper of catgut should be detected in having, by look 
or word, questioned the absolute perfection of all and every act of 
his masters,—if he is not ready to proffer the most abject and ser 
vile approbation of their conduct,—if he is not willing to testify 
that their words are wisdom and their creed truth,— 

*¢ If such there be—go mark him well; 
For him no Ancient sounds shall swell ; 
This threat never could have proceeded from any member of the 
profession. Trained, as they too often are, to passive obedience, 
we hope—we believe—that no such “ traitor” to manhood, to 
honesty, to independence, could be found among them. It is the 
language of lordly pride and aristocratic insolence—language 
which will only provoke the contempt and derision of those to 
whom it refers. , 
* “ Let him have nought but justice, and his bond.”—Suytocx. 
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oy hess of Kent is not the - disti wished individual whe hes-cue- 
chek eon from their aces Fo peleg publicly noticed ia. the official 
Court Circular. The woble Premier is stated to have recently expressed his 
high indignation at certain visits to a diplomatic character of high rank being 
similarly noticed.”—_ Morning Paper. 

We do not believe that Earl Grey is such a blockhead. He 
has been a “noticeable” man for forty years, and must have become 
reconciled to paying the penalty of notoriety by this time. 





© We have to congratulate our fellow-townsmen on the prospect of speedily 
peholding the ‘Moor’ so laid out and fertilized as to become a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the borough; and at the same time afford, in the public 
walks, rides, and shrubberies, by which it will be agreeably intersected, the 
means of healthful exercise and recreation for all classes of the community.”— 
Preston Chronicle. 

So far well; the next generation of people in Preston will 
consume less gin, and inhale more fresh air than the present. 
The wiseacres who prate so pathetically of the evils of beer-shops, 
should follow the example set them by the Radicals of the North, 
and provide healthful stimulants for the weary mechanic. The 
author of England and America recommends the laying out of 
parks in the Eastern districts of the Metropolis, as a mode of de- 
laying the call for universal suffrage,—in the belief that one of 
the very first uses that the people would make of their power, 
would be to provide themselves with pleasure-grounds. We hope 
that Mr. Suaney will not let this subject drop: in his excellent 
speech, last session, he did not overrate its importance. If the case 
were not almost “ past hope, past cure,” we would beg him to 
attend to the encroachments on the Regent's Park. 


The Daily Papers have been filling their columns with a long 
list of the names of pensioners on the Civil List and the Consoli- 
dated Fund. The first question which the perusal prompts is, 
who are they all? and the next, what have shey done to deserve 
all this money? We presume that there are many servants of 
GrorceE the Third and Georges the Fourth on the list; for we 
find some pensions as low as five guineas perannum. One would 
think, that out of the immense sum allowed to defray the house- 
hold expenditure of the Kings of England, they might be able to 
provide for their favourite domestics without taxing the nation a 
second time for their support. The thing has a paltry appearance. 
The most disgraceful parts of the catalogue are those inscribed 
with the names of the high aristocracy of theland. For instance, 
the name of HamILTon occurs sixteen or seventeen times; the 
Marchioness of Hraprort is down for eighty-eight pounds and a 
shilling; and there isa fair sprinkling of Lords, Baronets, and 
gentlemen, all along the list. The name of Tuomas CAMPBELL 
serves to remind us that the men who will be known as doing 
honour to their native land in ages to come, have rarely been 
the partakers of Royal bounty. We believe that, in this respect, 
the British Civil List is the most penurious one in Europe. All 
sorts of worthless creatures are to be supported at the public ex- 
pense; but men of genius and science may look in vain for such 
assistance in extremity. 





“ At a battue, last week, at Lord Lichfield’s, upwards of 1,700 head of game 
were bagged in five days. The party consisted of the Duke of Sussex, Lord 
Lichfield, G. Anson, Esq., the Earl of Denbigh, Lord Uxbridge, and G. 
Payne, Esq.— Northampton Herald. 

What a prodigious slaughter! Itsurpasses the total of a week's 
battue of beeves and muttons at GisLert’s. A West-end poulterer, 
however, boasts of being able to rival it, quails included. 





*¢ A musical instrument-maker, at Wurtzburg, in Bavaria, has been lately sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement for an unlimited term, and to do penance before 
the King’s bust, as guilty of high treason and insult towards his Majesty’s 
person.” 

Had the criminal aecused the King of beating time incorrectly ? 
or questioned his Majesty's skill as a musician in any other way? 
The sentence to do penance before the King’s bust, thro\s such 
an air of ludicrousness over the affair, that it is not possible to 
suppese that the offence was anything more heinous than a mor- 
tification of the Royal vanity. It is charitable to suppose that the 
“ unlimited term” means till the King has recovered his temper. 
Kings may still venture to excite the disgust and derision of the 
people with impunity. It would require a Czar to have made the 
sentence imprisonment for life, banishment, or death. But 
we have an example of the horrible acts of folly the “ mild des- 
pots” of the Continent commit, out of a childish petulance, and 
with eyes obstinately blind to the moral effect of these acts of petty 
tyranny upon the public mind. 


** The Siamese twins have had a battle royal at Athens, Alabama; not with 
themselves, for stern necessity makes them pull well together, but with a room 
full of visitors. They have been bound over in 250 dollars. A medical gentle- 
man wished to examine the bond of union; and being refused any greater privi- 
lege than the others in the room, he called them impostors, and sundry other 
hard names. The pair forthwith knocked the offender down; and were in- 
stantly assailed with a kettle of hot water, chairs, dirks, &c. They narrowly 
escaped with their lives.”— American Paper. 

The bond in which these youths are bound by nature to keep 
the peace towards each other, seems to be equally efficacious in 
exciting them to break it towards the community. Some time 
ago, they assaulted an American citizen, but with less provocation 
than on the present occasion, when they had fearful odds against 
them. We do not wonder at their being so pugnacious: it must 
require the stoicism of a phi-o 0; her to endure the insults offered 
them by the curious vulgar. 
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GRANT THORBURN. 


As regards incident, the life of GRanr THORBURN contains little 
that issingular, or worthy of record as an event. His father was 
a nailmaker, a Scotchman, and a Presbyterian. Grant himself 
was weakly in his infancy and childhood; was brought up to his 
father’s business; and emigrated early in life to New York, in 
consequence of a connexion with the Corresponding Society. 
On his arrival, he worked at his business; gained money enough 
to set up a store; found his trade diminish in consequence of 
a rival shop; started in the seed-trade; speculated in garden- 
ground; became insolvent; took the benefit; started again, was more 
successful, and eventually became the first seedsman in the United 
States. It should be added, to his great credit, that,be voluntarily 
paid the debts owing under his first insolvency. He also married 
twice, and had children by each wife. 

Surely, in all this there was nothing so strange that it was ne- 
cessary to tell it to the world. Nor is the paucity of action re- 
deemed by graces of narrative, shrewd or striking observations, or 
fine or strong development of character. But the original Lawrie 
Todd was entitled to tell his tale. The original !—bah !—the ori- 
ginal was in GALt’s genius, in his peculiar power of seeing nature, 
and painting what he saw. Even had the moving accidents of 
the life been far more stirring, it would not have been safe to 
print them after they had been given to the world by such a 
master. Coulda man, obtuse save in what concerned his own in- 
terest, see himself and his motives as the great satirist saw him? 
could he develop his own character—could he take his own mea- 
sure, as Gaut developed the character and took the measure? In 
the shrewd and close observation of moral equivocalities, or of 
weaknesses of manner, the greatest and most commanding intellect 
would fail when brought into competition with the author of the 
Annals of the Parish.SImagine Lord Grey giving an autobio- 
graphical account of his interview in the red room in Downing 
Street between himself and the Dean of Guild, and fancy what it 
would be when compared with that of Gatr! 

Save in some scattered passages of homely truth, Grant Thor- 
burn of New York would have been a dull affair—a specimen of 
sheer bookmaking, without the bookmakers skill—had it not 
been for the seemingly irreverent use which is made of “the 
Doctrine of a Particular Providence.” The mode in which Mr. 
THORBURN represents what worldly men call the accidents of life, 
as special exertions of the Almighty in his favour, are sometimes 
ludicrously startling to persons not familiar with the religious 
sentiments of the Scotch, brought up as THoRBURN was; and 
on the whole stamp a character on the autobiography. His 
infancy and childhood, as we have said, were weakly: in this 
he sees “the goodness of God,"—for, through snails boiled in 
milk, and other means used for restoring his strength, he 
gained, he believes a new constitution. His weakness stunted 
his growth, his stature being only four feet ten inches: this too 
“Providence turned to his advantage,"—for it stimulated him 
to excel his fellows in mind. He climbs over a high wall -to 
see some fireworks at the Duke of Buccteucn’s; and “ Pro- 
vidence orders” that he should drop on a bed of leaves: in pas- 
sing out of the park, he finds a porter whipping the juvenile 
spectators for lagging behind and keeping him waiting at the 
gate; a warning induces him to take hold of the hand of a laird’s 
son, and he passes through unscathed. A gentleman on shipboard, 
‘a cabin passenger,” placed his foot before Grant, on the spot 
Grant had selected, slipped, fell, broke his leg, and died of the 
yellow fever. A heavy stone, when pelting walnuts, only grazes 
him; a cooper’s tool drops on his shoulder, instead of on his skull; 
a woman is run over in the gutter, and Mr. THorpurn has his 
cloak torn from his shoulders: in all these and many other cases 
of equal importance, Providence, or his “ guardian angel” works 
out his safety. 

Lest we be suspected of exaggerating, let him speak for himself, 
in a passage which will afford a fair specimen of the style and 
manner of the author. Here we have it, in what may be termed 
the finger of Providence pointing.to the establishment of Grant 
THORBURN'S seed-store. 

On the east corner of Nassau and Liberty Streets, there lived the venerable 
old gentleman, Mr. Isaac Van Hook, so well known as the sexton of the New 
Dutch church opposite his house, for nearly fifty years. James Laing and Wil- 
liam Smith, both cabinetmakers, and carrying ona respectable business, hav- 

ing in their employment ten or twelve jourpeymen and apprentices: these men 
took a mad resolution, gave up the business, sold their stock, hired the corner 
house over the head of poor old Van Hook, turned him and his tobacco-pipes 
out of doors, and commenced the grocery business. Theirs being a ‘corner, 
took away the most of my customers; insomuch -that I was obliged to look 
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round.for some other mode to support my family. This; you ‘way be ‘sure, I 
considered a great misfortune;-but, in the sequel,- you will see that Providence 
was thus reparing the way to put me into a more agreeable and profitable busi- 
ness; and what we may often'think isa great misfortune, at the time, is only 
taking the way for a greater blessing. ’ 4 

. About this time, the ladies in’New York were beginning to show their taste 
for flowers; and it wag customary to sell the empty flower-pots in the grocery 
stores ; these articles tho comprised part of my stock, 

In the fal] of the year, when the plants wanted shifting, preparatory to their 

being placed in the parlour, I was often asked for pots of a handsomer quality, 
or better make. As I stated above, I was looking round for some other means 
to support my family. All at once it came into my mind to take and paint 
some of my!comaton ryt we with green varnish paint, thinking it would 
better suit the taste of the ladies than the common brick-bat coloured ones. I 
painted two pais, and exposed them in front of my, window. I remember, just 
as I had placed the two pair of pots in front of my window on the outside, I 
was standing in the side walk, admiring their appearance: a carriage came 
along, having the glasses letdown, ‘and one lady only in the carriage. As the 
carriage passed my shop, her eye lit on the pots; she. put her bat out at the 
window, and looked back, as far as_she could see, on the pots. Thinks I, this 
will take; and it did tuke—for these two pots were the links of a chain by 
means of which Providence was leading me into my present extensive seed 
establishment. They soon drew attention, and were sede I painted six pair ; 
they soon went the same way. Being thus’ encouraged, I continued painting 
and selling to good advantage : this was in tHe fall of 1802. One day,:in the 
month of April following, I observed a man, for the first time, selling flower- 
plants in the Fly Market, which then stood in the foot of Maiden Lane. As I 
carelessly passed along, I took a leaf, and rubbing it between my fingers and 
‘humb, asked him what was the name of it. He answered, a rose- geranium. 
This, as far as I can recollect, was the first time that I ever heard that there 
was a geranium in the world; as, before this, I had no taste for, nor paid any 
attention to, plants. I looked a few minutes at the plant, thought it had a plea- 
sant smell, and thought it would look well if removed into one of my green 
flow. r-pots, to stand on my counter to draw attention. I remember, after smel- 
ing the first leaf of the rose-geranium, and also when I received additions to 
my stock, how I was struck with wonder and amazement at the power, wis- 
om, an goodness of God, in imparting to the green leaf of one plant the fra- 
rurce of another, such as the balm, musk, pennyroyal, &c. How condescend- 
ng ty our senses, how indulgent, as it were, even to our childish and. playful 
ancies! It was thus my mind was struck when I smelt the first leaf. Thought 
, it isstrange thut a green leaf, plucked from a plant no way similar, should pos- 
ess all the flivour of the flower plucked from another. : 

Observe, I did not purchase this plant with the intention of selling it again, but 
merely todraw attention to my green pots, and Jet the people see how waithe pots 
ooked when the plant was in them. Next day, some one fancied and purchased 
plant and pot. Next day I went, when the market was nearly over, jndging 
the man would sell cheaper, rather than have the trouble of carrying them over 
the river, as he lived at Brooklyn,—and in those days there was neither steam 
nor horse-hoats. Accordingly, I purchased two plants ; and having sold them, 
I began to think. that something might be done this way; and so I continued 
to go at the close of the market, and always bargained for the unsold plants. 
And the man finding me a useful customer, would assist me to carry them 
home, and show me low to shift the plants out of his pots and put them into 
green pots, if my customets wished it. So FE soon found by his tongue that he 
was a Scotchman, and being countrymen, we wrought to one another's hands : 
thus, from having one plant, in a short time I had fifty. The thing; being a 
novelty, began to draw attention; people carrying their country friends to see 
In some of these 


the curiosities of the city, ,would step in to see my plants. 
visits, the strangers would express a wish to have some of these plants, but 


having so far to go, could not carry them. Then they would ask if I had no 
seed of such plants; then, again, others would ask for cabbage, turnip, or 
wadish-seeds, &c. 

* These frequent inquiries at length set me to thinking, that if I could get 
seeds, I would be able to sell them; but here lay the difficulty, as no one sold 
seed in new York, no one of the farmers or gardeners saved more than what 
they wanted for their own use ; there being no market for an overplus. In this 
dilemma, I told my situation to George Inglis, the man from whom I had 
always bought the plants in the Fly Market. He said he was now raising 
seeds, with the intention of selling them next spring along with his plants in 
the market; but if I would take Ris seeds, he would quit a market, and stay 
at home and raise plants and seeds for me to sell. A bargain was immediately 
etruck ; I purchased his stock of seeds, amounting to fifteen dollars ; and thus 
csteinonaph & business on the 17th of September 1805, that already is the most 
extensive of the sort in the United States. 

It is worth while to look back on the steps by which Providence led me into 
this business, without my ever planning or intending to become a seedsman. 

1. By the introduction of cut-nail machines, cutting me off from making a 
living by my own trade of nail-making. 

2. By shutting me up, so that I could not make a living by keeping grocery. 

3. By directing my mind to the painting of green pots, which induced me to 
purchase the first plant that ever drew my attention; and this merely with a 
view of ornamenting my store, and not for the oelgoe of sale. 

4. In being led, by the sale of this plant, to keep a quantity of them for the 
@ame purpose, which induced people to ask for the seed of the plaats, and also 
for vegetable seeds, long before 1 ever thought of selling seeds. 


When the Autobiography was first announced, we suspected its 
authenticity. A perusal has considerably changed that impression. 
The volume, indeed, is eked out with stories of Tom Paine, and a 
variety of other matter very extraneous to the narrative of Mr. 
TuHorpurn's life: but its defects support its genuine character— 
they smack of the vace—they are faults that no mere /ittéra- 
teur would have been guilty of. On the other hand, there are 
passages of natural though vulgar truth, and observations of 
homely shrewdness, which are perhaps above a common book- 
‘maker's reach. Occasionally, however, there are sentences, even 
paragraphs, of such force and vigour that we suspect Grant him- 
self never could have produced them,—bits which stand out “ like 
lumps of marl on a barren moor, incumbering what it is not in 
their power to fertilize." Had it.not been expressly declared that 
no man of letters had seen the manuscript, we should have con- 
cluded the work had been edited: and perhaps it has—in proof. 


ZARA, OR THE BLACK DEATH. 

Economists may talk as they will about natural monopolies, and 
the reciprocal action of supply and demand; but, let an “ effective 
demand ™ take place, and the industry of man will afford a supply. 
The Spaniards prohibited the use of European goods to their colo- 
nists, save those they themselves imported: and what results were 





produced ?—The customhouse officials, who might have lived ill 
upon their salaries, fared sumptuously:every day by means of per- 

uisites, und clothed their families in’ prohibited commodities, 

ur Collective Wisdom a short time since forbade the English 
people to wear French silks, or,gloves, in order toencourage native 
industry: and what followed ?—Native industry was encouraged 
in a way never dreamt of. Respectable-looking ladies and gentte- 
men took frequent trips to the Continent, and the denounced 
articles were in every shop. Government levies a duty of 1,200 
per cent. on the tobacco of the English labourer and the Irish 
serf: “ Stout, active, resolute young fellows,” as Lieutenant 
Bowers has it, take upon themselves the task of mitigating this 
fiscal rapacity. The laws of Nature are scarcely more binding 
than the laws of princes and nobles. _ Nature has limited the soil 
and climate that will produce champagne, but she has set no 
bounds to the taste of man; and more of that “ spring-dew of 
the spirit, the heart's rain,” is drunk in England than is grown 
in France—and, thanks to home manufactures, at a cheaper rate 
than the growers can sell.. The crops of cayenne may fail in 
both the Indies; but »'importe, so long as we have capsicums in 
our gardens and cash in our pockets. The anchovy may beeome 
more scarce, or it may change its haunts; but whilst sprats are 
to be found in the salt sea, so long will our tables be furnished 
with sandwiches and sauce. ‘Should the coffee-plant wither, or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer impose a tax on its berry as 
heavy as that upon foreign sugar, the patent roasted will cease to 
be, and corn,.to the great gain of: coal-owners and the landed 
interest, will supply the place of Mocha and Demerara. ~The 
ermine and the sable may become extinct; but royalty and beauty 
shall still be decorated, provided they will pay. Let but the pub- 
lic show a disposition to purchase, and the contraband ‘or the 
counterfeit will straightway be produced. 

Poems—like statues, pictures, or rich wines—are rated by the 
scientific amongst natural monopolies. Idle classification !—we 
have already hinted at its fallacy as regards wines. Every dealer 
in London will undertake to furnish antiquities in any quantity. 
For some weeks past, we have suspected a sort of growing demand 
for poetry; and lo! ingenious gentlemen are tendering verse. 

The author of Naufragus is of this class; and his Black 
Death, a Poem of the Sea, is about as rank a counterfeit as one 
might meet with in a whole season. Yet, so confident is the 
forger in his own skill, that he would not even be at the pains to 
procure any thing save the vilest metal on which to work. The 
story is as flimsy as the execution. The subject is a portion of 
the adventures of an outward-bound East Indiaman. ‘This vessel 
has a foolish Captain, “ Stanton, the chief Mate,” and besides 
the crew and’some soldiers, a variety of passengers, amongst 
whom are Zaraand her mother. Somewhere in the Atlantic, the 
ship encounters a gale; and, whilst beating up off the Cape of 
Good Hope, descries a strange Vessel, apparently without guns, or 
even men. After serving the author to eke out nearly a whole 
canto in description and conjecture, the stranger throws down a 
false screen and discovers his guns: the tricolor is hauled down: 
a flag, “ black with border red,” is hoisted in its place; anda 
fight ensues between the Sphynx and the pirate vessel, hight the 
Death's Head. The crew of each ship simultaneously board their 
adversary ; but Stanton falling, the pirates are supposed to be 
the victors. Their leader, a sort of corsair, “ half soft, and half 
savage,” descends to'the cockpit ; and is so struck by Zara, that 

wild surprise, 
Or some new bane his burning bosom tore, 
His visage blanched,—h‘s bosom swelled with sighs, 
Big drops of perspiration dewed his cheek ; 
And breathing hard, he tried, in vain, to speak. 
The countenance of Hamlet when he first 
Descries his father’s spirit, or of Lear, 
When gazing, as a lucid moment burst 
Across his scorched brain, on good Cordelia, 
Who fondly tended him, though rashly cursed, 
Were similar in trait (save Hamlet’s fear) 
To Stranger’s visage, as he cried wildly— 
* De Souza—haste! by Heavens! it ts she!" 


De Souza—“ a tall, swarth man, black-bearded to the nose "— 
is called, it appears, to bear testimony to the truth of what might 
otherwise be doubtful—that Captain Duroc has been in the habit 
of declaring that ‘“‘a sylph-like form at midnight smiled on him :” 
but whether the Captain saw visions or saw double, does not 
appear. In the mean time, whilst the leaders are toying in the 
cockpit, the men—the prisoners being unsecured and the hatches 
up —are bouzing on deck: but let the author narrate the catas- 
trophe. 
Thus, screaming, she sunk down, apparently 
Bereaved of life; the stranger hurrying bore 
His senseless burden with an ecstacy 
Of wild delight, scarce ever seen before, 
To light his marble brow of melancholy ; 
But when he gained the deck, fierce ley tore 
His heaving bosom like a volcand 
And blanched his visage white as virgin snow. 


He stood, inanimate, as one struck dumb ; 
Amazed, he saw his men carousing o’er 
A case of Hollands and a cask of rum ; 
Some brawling, ’mid the bacchanalian roar 
Of hideous laughter, horrid oaths, and some, _ 
Bereaved of sense, lay down; and three or four 
Cried out “ A health to Duroc and success! 
Long life to him, and to his new mistréss !” 








